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A Training & 
for Boys — 


Not Found in Books 


‘THE greatest lessons of life are seldom learned 
in the schoolroom. Your boy’s play hours, 
more than his study hours, are shaping his future 
character. 


When your boy begins to ask for a rifle of his 
own, meet the issue squarely. Get him a safe gun. 
The Daisy Air Rifle has been a means of clean, 
wholesome sport and manly training to millions 
of boys. With your help, your boy can get from 
it the same fine outdoor sport, and the same 
priceless lessons in sturdy self-reliance and keen 
alertness. 


Some day your boy will look back and say — 
as so many men say today — “‘My dad got mea 
Daisy, and taught me how to shoot with it.” 


The illustration shows the Daisy Pump Gun — 
a 50-shot repeater for $5.00. Ask your dealer to 
show you this, and other Daisy models, $1.00 to 
$5.00, or sent direct on receipt of price. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Plymouth, Mich,, U. S. A. 


BOYS! 


Get Your Free Copy of 
the Daisy Manual 
Go to your nearest hardware or sporting goods dealer 
and ask him for a free copy of the Daisy Manual — a 
book written just for boys. It tells how to become a 


crack shot, how to form a drill company, and how to 
have a world of fun with your Daisy. 


DAISY 
AIR RIFLES 
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hg pndey ctr JONATHAN BROOKS 
—This red-headed Hoosier, whose stirring 
football story is on page 800, says that he de- 
veloped his interest in sports and athletics 
from his discovery as a boy of a file of 
Youth’s Companions in the attic of his 
father’s home in Muncie, Indiana. This file 
included copies for 
four years, from 
1888 to 1892, and 
among other stories 
and articles were 
several on football, 
then a young and 
healthy child in the 
athletics family. In- 
spiration for the 
organization of his 
team, the Riverside 
Royals, came from 
The Companion; 
but the Royals had 
their troubles. 
None of the teams they scheduled had a foot- 
ball. The Avondale Tigers compromised by 
agreeing to play the first‘half with the River- 
side ball, and the second half with their own, 
a common red brick! After this one game 
the Royals disbanded; Riverside mothers 
thought football, with a brick, too rough. . 

Mr. Brooks graduated from the An erson, 
Indiana, high school in 1907, after playing 
football and baseball on the school team. 
One of the football teams tied for the Indi- 
ana title. Later he attended Indiana Uni- 
versity, winning his letter as quarterback 
and aying some baseball. Since graduation 
Mr. Brooks has engaged in newspaper work 
as a writer on sports and athletics for In- 
py a= and New York City papers. 
For the last five years he has been writing 
fiction in the sports field, his stories appear- 
ing in Collier’s, Red Book and other leading 
magazines. He will write many more stories 
for The Youth’s Companion. 


HREE CATS AND MORE—Some 

weeks ago The Youth’s Companion 
printed in its Fact and Comment page this 
puzzle: If three cats can catch three mice 
in three minutes, how many cats will it take 
to catch a hundred mice in a hundred min- 
utes? We have had a good many answers, 
most of them right. The answer is three cats. 
For if three cats catch three mice in three 
minutes, one cat will catch one mouse in 
three minutes. It can therefore catch a 
hundred mice in three hundred minutes 
and three cats will catch a hyndred mice in 
one third the time—or a hundred minutes— 
if you know where there are so many mice. 


Caer IS GIVEN—Through an over- 
sight we did not give the proper credit 
to the photographer who took the interesting 
picture of cattle feeding in the public lands 
that appeared on the editorial page for Se 

tember 24. The picture was taken by Mr. 
Charles J. Belden of Pitchfork, Wyoming. 


C= OF THE FINEST action pictures of 
modern football ever taken is used as 
our front cover this week. It was taken by 
an International Newsreel photographer on 
the side line of the game. 
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BASKET BALLS 
“*Ghe Lucky Dog Kind”’ 


are supreme for s 


accuracy and durability. 


The D&M Nos. 7AS and 7A are 
strickly official and are used exten- 
sively by college, high-school and 
professional teams. 











If you want a moderate-priced 
ball, one that will give the max- 
imum of service for the money, 


you'll find it in the D&M line. 


D&M Basket Ball Jerseys, Pants and 
Hose are made in bright, snappy colors 
and will give a, to the team. M 
Knee and Elbow Pads will protect you 
from injury and D&M _ Basket Ball Shoes 
will take care of your footwork. Buy from 
seg D&M dealer. Ask him for our 
atest Fall and Winter Catalog showing 
—, mye Ball 4 nent. Also get 

Basket Ball 
Rules fe SOY arated folder “How to Play 
Basket Ball” by Edward Wachter, Basket 
Ball Coach at Harvard University. 


je — 


there is no D&M dealer 
handy, send direct to us. 


THE DRAPER-MAYNARD CO. 


Derantment Y 
PLYMOUTH, N. H., U.S, A» 













































- By WILLARD ALLEN COLCORD 


A New Gift-Book for 
Boys and Girls 
Thrilling, enter- 
taining, and inform- 
ative. Three hundred 
TRUE stories 
about Animals, 
Birds, and Insects, 
delightfully told. 
Twenty-four origi- 
nal full-page illus- 
trations; 28 feature 
pages. Bound in red 
cloth, stamped in 
colors, with jacket 

in colors. 


12mo. 462 pages 
$1.75 net 


At all booksellers, or 


Fike Jedspr Press 1701-1703 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














OORANG AIREDALE TERRIERS 


Are a special strain of pedigreed dogs highly developed 
for the all-round purposes of house guards, automobile 
companions, children’s playmates, women’s protectors 
and men’s pals; hunters and retrievers of all wild game; 
also stock drivers of cattle and sheep. Exclusively bred 
and sold by the world’s largest dog kennels, whose com- 
plete illustrated catalog will be mailed to your address for 
ten cents postage. 


Oorang Kennels, Box 23, La Rue, Ohio 





Storekeep r for STOVINK —— 


n’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester,Mass. 
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DRAWN BY 
V. E.. PYLES 


‘For you, Miss Reed,”’ he said and grinned 


THE OUTPOST 
CANTEEN 


By Russell Gordon Carter 


HE Americans were governing Co- 

blenz. While the Stars and Stripes 

flew over Ehrenbreitstein they dic- 

tated to the burgomaster and _ po- 

liced the streets of the capital of the 
Rhineland. 

Ethel Reed waited nervously in the re- 
ception hall of the Hotel Monopole, with 
her baggage beside her. Less than a fort- 
night ago she had landed at Brest. At head- 
quarters she had learned that she was to 
go to some little town or other beyond the 
Rhine. Doubtfully she wondered if her 
canteen experience at home had thoroughly 
fitted her for her tasks. 

A tall, bronzed-faced lieutenant entered 
the doorway, followed by a thickset man in 
the uniform of the Y. M. C. A. “Is this Miss 
Reed?’’ asked the lieutenant, with a boyish 
smile. His short, awkward salute ended with 
a frank invitation to shake hands. 

“Yes, Iam Miss Reed. You are—”’ 

“Lieutenant Davis.’’ He turned toward 
his companion. 

“IT am Mr. Berkeley,” the Y. M. C. A. 
man volunteered. “I have a car outside to 
take you to Schuledorf.” 

“Oh, yes! You are from headquarters. 
So Schuledorf is to be my town?” 

“Yes, and it’s the last place on earth. 
Only a hundred men out there, but the 
army seems to think they need a canteen. 
You'll be there at first without supplies too.” 

“A canteen without supplies?” 

“Yes, at first,” replied Mr. Berkeley, 
“but only for a while. The divisional secre- 
tary wants you to fix up a place and help 
the men in any way you can. We had a 
Mr. Jones in Schuledorf at first. He found it 
impossible to run a canteen, especially after 
some of the men broke in and took his small 
supply of chocolate. But I don’t want to 
discourage you, Miss Reed, and of course 
I'll help you get started.” 

“Schuledorf is at the edge of the occupied 
area,’ explained Lieutenant Davis quickly, 
“and it’s pretty monotonous. We’re isolated 


because of bad roads. Even the staff cars 
never reach us. You can do a lot of good out 
there—any American woman can—even 
without supplies. The men are low in spirits; 
they want to go home. I’m mighty glad 
you've been assigned to Schuledorf.”’ 

Ethel cast him an appreciative glance. 
In spite of the disappointment that Mr. 
Berkeley’s words had caused her, she felt a 
thrill of anticipation that found outlet in 
the deeper color of her cheeks. ‘‘That’s just 
the place I want to-be then, lieutenant,” she 
said quietly. ‘There must be some way of 
getting supplies, and I’m going to start a 
canteen and run it too.” 

Mr. Berkeley smiled but did not speak. 
The lieutenant, however, regarded the girl 
with an expression that said plainly, ““Cood 
for you!” 

Schuledorf proved to be a small village 
with numerous children playing and quar- 
reling in the muddy streets. 

“This is where Jones tried to run his 
canteen,”’ said Mr. Berkeley as they stood 
in front of a small stone-and-plaster house 
that once doubtless had served as a school. 
He led the way inside. The single room on 
the ground floor was large and light, but 
dusty and unfurnished except for a porcelain 
stove, a bench and a table. ‘This is your 


room, now, Miss Reed,” he continued. . 


“Jones had a telephone and a squad of men 
to help him at first, but you can do as you 
please.” 

“Very well, I’d like to begin the same 
way and at once.” Ethel turned toward 
Lieutenant Davis. 

“T’ll have the men for you toot sweet,” 
said the lieutenant. He started toward the 
door. ‘‘By the way,” he called back, “the 
mess sergeant has a box of chewing-gum 
and a little cocoa Mr. Jones didn’t use.” 

“That’s fine,” said Ethel. Impulsively 
she took a piece of paper from her pocket 
and in large letters printed on it, ‘“Outpost 
Canteen—Hot Cocoa served every afternoon 
at 4 o'clock.” 
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Mr. Berkeley looked at her in astonish- 
ment. “Why, you can’t do that!’’ he ex- 
= “You can’t be sure of cocoa every 

ay. 

“I’m going to try mighty hard,” replied 
the girl. 

“T don’t know how you'll do it.” Mr. 
Berkeley shook his head slowly. 

Half an hour later a corporal and four 
men entered the room. ‘‘Gibson’s my name,” 
said the corporal, with a twinkle in his blue 
eyes. ‘The lieutenant said to report to the 
Y woman. The rest of my squad’s on duty.” 

Ethel noticed that he wore a frayed 
Distinguished Service ribbon on his coat 
and two heavy silver rings on each hand. 
“Five men will help a lot,” she said. ‘“There’s 
some cocoa and chewing-gum at your 
kitchen. I’d like to have it up here; also a 
couple of kettles and some sugar, please.” 

“Kendal and Smith, go get it,” said 
Gibson. Then turning to the girl, he added, 
“They'll be back in ten minutes. What 
time is it now? I want some of that cocoa.” 

Ethel glanced at her wrist watch. “‘About 
three o’clock, I think. My watch has 
stopped again. Perhaps: we can clean up 
this room before the cocoa arrives,”’ she 
suggested. 

Gibson lost no time in setting the two 
remaining men at work. Ethel was well 
pleased. With her handkerchief she began 
dusting the cobwebs from the windows, and 
the corporal dispersed half a dozen or more 
children who had entered the room out of 
curiosity. Mr. Berkeley meanwhile had gone 
to see about billets. 

When the men returned Ethel placed the 
box of chewing-gum on the bench near the 
door and started to make cocoa, all the 
while answering questions about the can- 
teen, the States and the folks back home. 
They were like children, these men, and yet 
what a man’s work they had done! 

Mr. Berkeley returned after the cocoa 
had been served. He glanced at the men with 
their steaming cups and then at Ethel. 
“Did you use it all?” he asked. 

“Every bit,” replied the girl. Then she 
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turned to get the box of chewing-gum off 
the bench. “Why!” she exclaimed. “It’s 
gone, and I had meant to give it out to the 
men.” 

“What’s gone?” inquired Gibson, who at 
that moment came in off the road. 

“A whole box of chewing-gum,” said Mr. 
Berkeley. 

“It was here a few minutes ago,” re- 
plied the corporal. ‘I saw it. Hey, you men,” 
he demanded in a loud voice, ‘‘what became 
of that box of chewing-gum?” 

Nobody seemed to know. Gibson set his 
cup down, and his face was red. “If anybody 
took it, you bet I'll find him!” he cried. 
A moment later he went outside again and 
did not return. 

The men in the room were indignant over 
the apparent theft, but quite at a loss to 
account for it. 

Mr. Berkeley looked at Ethel. “You 
should have kept it close by you,” he said. 

In her room that night Ethel tried in vain 
to explain her loss; somebody must have 
taken it. She tried not to let it bother her as 
she planned her schedule for the morrow. 
In the village of Runkelhausen, occupied 
by regimental headquarters, was a small 
canteen. She would go there and get sup- 
plies. She would not sit calmly and wait. 

Accordingly the next morning she set 
off on foot. When she reached the village the 
canteen was closed, but she found the man 
who ran it checking his lists in the back of 
the building. 

“I am Mr. Works,” he said to her pleas- 
antly. ‘‘Is there anything I can do for you?” 

“Yes, I'd like to borrow a few supplies. 
I am Miss Reed, and I’m eager to make a 
start at Schuledorf.” 

* Mr. Works shook his head significantly. 
“I wish I could help you, Miss Reed, but 
I never get enough for myself.” 

Ethel glanced at the boxes scattered about 
the room. “Cookies, sweet chocolate, writ- 
ing-paper—anything,”’ she suggested. 

“Might let you. have a little writing- 
paper, but I’m short of everything else. 
I’m always short, in fact. If I didn’t get 
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cocoa from division occasionally, I couldn’t 
even serve that.” 

Ethel’s face brightened. “If you could 
let me have a little cocoa—’’ she began. 

“T don’t see how I can do it.” 

“I’ve got to have cocoa,” said Ethel, 
smiling. 

“I’m sorry, Miss Reed, but I’ve tried 
unsuccessfully to get more for myself. The 
division canteen at Heindorf might help 


“TI don’t like to ask,’’ continued the girl, 
“but it’s for men who need it and deserve it.”’ 

Mr. Works was silent for several moments. 
Then he remarked, ‘I’m very, very sorry, 
Miss Reed.” 

Ethel remained standing in front of him 
without speaking, and again there was 
a period of silence. Finally Mr. Works 
walked to one corner of the room and broke 
open a box. “Here,” he said, “‘it’s the best 
I can do for you—a little cocoa and some 
cookies.” 

Ethel was profuse in her thanks. 

“T didn’t think anybody in the world 
could get that much from me ten minutes 
ago,’’ confessed Mr. Works with a humorous 
twitch of his mouth and motioned to a 
throng of inquisitive children to keep on the 
other side of the door. 

Ethel was thoughtful as she walked down 
the muddy street. ‘‘Perhaps I was foolish to 
print that sign,’* she said to herself, ‘‘but 
I’m not a bit sorry, though. I’ll live up to it 
if there’s a speck of cocoa to be had in the 
Army of Occupation! Let me see, division 
is at Heindorf, but that’s too far to walk.” 

Abruptly she turned down a street where 
an arrow indicated the direction of regi- 
mental headquarters. Possibly the colonel 
or his adjutant could help her. The colonel 
ought to help; it was his men she was trying 
to serve. She would see him anyway. 

Ethel’s interview with the regimental 
commander was short and not altogether 
satisfactory. “Of course I want to see my 
men well supplied,’”’ he said, ‘“‘but I have 
no control over canteen supplies.” 

Ethel bit her lips as she looked at the 
colonel. Then she smiled. ‘‘Will you furnish 
me transportation to Heindorf?’’ she asked. 
“I'd like to see the divisional secretary this 
morning.” 

“The only transportation that I know of 
is my own car,” replied the colonel, ‘‘and, 
unfortunately, I’ve got to use it myself 
today. I’m sorry, Miss Reed; I can let you 
have it tomorrow. I really should like to 
help you, but—”’ He finished with an ex- 
pressive sweep of his arm, and the inter- 
view was over. 

Ethel walked wearily back over the road 
toward Schuledorf. She had cocoa for today, 
but there was tomorrow and the next day 
and the next. Her task had in a short time 
assumed formidable proportions. Mr. Berke- 
ley met her at the door of the canteen. 

“I think Corporal Gibson had better not 
help you,” he said abruptly. 

“Why?” asked: Ethel anxiously. 

‘Well, I’m not sure he’s honest. He told 
me this morning ‘it was some of his men 
who stole Mr: Jones’s supplies. He seemed 
to think it was a good joke, too, and said he 
was sorry he happened to be on leave in 
Nancy at the time.” 

‘Well, here are all the supplies I could 
get,” said Ethel with a grimly humorous 
smile as she set her packages on the floor. 
“T shouldn’t lose much if the men stole 
them all. I can’t believe these men would 
steal, however.”’ 

“Oh, of course,” said Mr. Berkeley 
hastily, ‘Gibson's men were willing to pay 
for the supplies after Jones found it out; but 
you don’t want men like that to work round 
a canteen. I shouldn’t be surprised if he 
knew where the chewing-gum went. He was 
near the door when we missed it.” 

“I’m not going to worry,” said Ethel. 
“T have enough real trouble. And I can’t 
believe the corporal would steal.’ 

That afternoon the telephone was in- 
stalled, and a littie later Ethel served cocoa 
again, using only a third of her supply. 
Thus she could count on cocoa two more 
days. She put the cookies on sale at half 
a franca package, and the supply was soon 
exhausted. Corporal Gibson stood beside 
her as she transferred the French coins and 
bills to a cigar box. 

She had just given the last five packages 
to a corporal for his men who were on guard, 
when the telephone rang. She glanced quick- 
ly at the three coins in her hand—a shiny 
two-franc piece, a new franc and a new half 
franc—before depositing them on top of 
the bills in the cigar box. Then she hastened 
to answer the call. 

The regimental adjutant was speaking. 
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THE QUIET SEASON 
By 
HELEN MINTURN SEYMOUR 
A single month, one little month ago, 
We strolled, waist-deep, amid the asters’ brume. 


Above our heads the year seemed proud to throw 
Gold tents and scarlet from her mighty loom. 





We broke and tossed 


Swift to their end. 


Once crimson-bright. 


Now Loveliness 


For her the part 
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all,’’ he said. ‘‘He needs it for inspection. 
You can have it surely the next day, though. 
I’m sorry, Miss Reed!’’ 

Ethel hung the transmitter on the hook. 
It really was amusing. “I’m sorry, Miss 
Reed!" How many times had she heard 
that today? 

As she turned to go back to her table she 
noticed Corporal Gibson quickly withdraw 
his fingers from beneath the lid of the cigar 
box. He caught Ethel’s eye and walked to 
the other side of the room, whistling in an 
artificially thoughtful manner. A moment 
later he slipped out of the door. Ethel 
glanced at Mr. Berkeley. He was looking 
directly at her, and there was. something 
in his glance that made her think, “I told 
you so!” 

She lifted the lid of the box. The bills 
seemed to be all there. Then she remembered 
the three bright coins that she had placed 
on top of them. They were missing, A hasty 
examination disclosed no new coins in the 
box. This was more discouraging than her 
failure to get supplies and transportation. 
Ethel avoided Mr. Berkeley as she began 
to put the things in order. Her thoughts 
returned unpleasantly to the chewing-gum. 

“How much did he take,’’ asked Mr. 
Berkeley. 

“Not much.” Ethel was tired and dis- 
couraged; nevertheless she felt obliged to 
explain about the three coins. 

Mr. Berkeley made no comment. 

Ethel went to her billet. There she counted 
her money and, to her astonishment, dis- 
covered that her sales showed half a franc 
too much! Here was a puzzle. Had she un- 
wittingly short-changed somebody? 

he next morning she found the men still 
indignant over the theft of the chewing- 
gum. Corporal Gibson did not appear, and 
Ethel was worried. Mr. Berkeley wanted to 
notify the corporal’s commanding officer, 
but the girl objected. She explained how her 
change had totaled up. 

“But the three coins were taken,” argued 
Mr. Berkeley. ‘‘That’s enough to make the 
corporal a thief. Then there’s the chewing- 

um.” 

“T can’t believe it,” said the girl. “Neither 


Our trove away at sight of lovelier bloom, 
Light gained and lightly lost. 


Now, like the bees that hide them from the cold 

The chill night through and greet the mounting sun 
With doubled joy, the flowers we scorned of old 

We cherish up, the while the bright days run . 


We tell our treasures over one by one, 
Who late had much to spend. 


Of all the poplar’s gold but this is left: 

Three spangles, dancing in the evening’s glow. 
Bare swings the bramble, by the frost bereft. 

A single ruby flames of all its show, 


The furr6éw daisy, shivering and low, 
Gleams pearl-like in our sight. 


The glory dies, but with a purer shine, 
As evening light is purged of earthly stain. 
The birch is stripped to daintiest shade and line 
That stood like Danae in the twilight lane. 


Goes with changed heart and delicate disdain | 
Of gold or scarlet dress. 


Austere and sweet, the Spirit of the Day 
Paces the hilltops where the clear winds brood. 
Her few last jewels gleam with warmer ray 
Amid the shadows of her sober hood. 


To whisper, hermit-wise, of gratitude 
And quietness of heart. 
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can I explain it. I don’t see why he would 
want either the coins or the gum.” 

“He could sell the gum,” suggested Mr. 
Berkeley. 

That didn’t seem reasonable to Ethel, 
and she said so. 

She went to bed early that night and the 
next morning started off for regimental 
headquarters. She was agreeably surprised 
to find that the colonel’s car was available 
after all; inspection had been called off. At 
Heindorf she met Mr. Hunt, the divisional 
secretary. He was a gray-haired man, whose 
eyes sparkled when he talked. 

“We like your attitude, Miss Reed,” he 
said, ‘‘and you ought to have all the sup- 
plies you need, but it’s a fight for us to get 
them these days. In another week it will 
be easier, for there are twelve carloads on 
the way from Paris. We don’t expect you 
to do a great deal at Schuledorf; we sent 
you there to help those men rather in a 
personal way.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Ethel; ‘‘but the men 
need more than that. They’re homesick, 
many of them, and they've eaten field 
rations for eleven months. They need candy 
now and then and cookies. There are a lot 
of things they need. I don’t blame them for 
feeling neglected.” 

Mr. Hunt listened attentively. ‘I admire 
your spirit; you deserve more support than 
I am able to give you. But we must consider 
transportation and many other things. I 
know that Schuledorf is isolated; the chief of 
staff explained the situation this morning.” 
Mr. Hunt nodded slowly and thoughtfully. 
“There’s nothing I can do for you this 
minute,’’ he concluded. 

As soon as Ethel left the room he opened 
a ledger on his table, studied it a few mo- 
ments and then picked up the telephone. 
“Give me Dreamland 5,” he said. “Is this 
Mr. Claverly?—This is Hunt. I want you to 
load a small truck with cocoa, cookies and 
magazines for the canteen at Schuledorf. 
Take the supplies evenly from both infantry 
brigade allowances and send them right out.”’ 

It was after four o’clock when Ethel, tired 
and disheartened, reached Schuledorf. The 
canteen was filled with men, although there 
was no hot cocoa. Ethel entered the door 
and then stopped suddenly. In one corner 
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Mr. Berkeley was surrounded by an excited 
group; his face was red beneath the large 
lamp that hung from the low ceiling. At 
sight of Ethel he strode over to her side. 

“You can’t serve cocoa today,” he said 
shortly. ‘‘The last of the supply was stolen. 
Corporal Gibson hasn’t been around all 
day,” he added slqnmncontiy. 

‘Gibson wouldn’t steal from a woman!”’ 
cried a private hotly, catching the inference. 

“Well, I think he did,” replied Mr. 
Berkeley. “‘Also the chewing-gum. His 
actions have been suspicious.” 

With a cry of dissent the others began to 
edge closer to the man. Anger showed 
plainly on many faces. 

“Just a moment!’’ exclaimed Ethel with 
hand upraised. 

The murmur of voices quieted down 
suddenly. ‘Don’t she look like Miss Lib- 
erty?” whispered a private. 

“I’m sure there is some mistake—’’ she 


n. 

“I’m sure there is!’’ exclaimed a sergeant. 

At that moment the door opened, and 
Corporal Gibson pushed his way into the 
room. By the collar he dragged an under- 
sized German boy who cried lustily when- 
ever he could catch his breath. A hush went 
over the entire room, broken only by the 
child’s occasional outbursts. ‘“‘The only kid 
in town I could catch chewing,” said Gibson. 

The corporal bent down and from the 
pocket of the urchin drew forth several 
packages of chewing-gum. ‘‘Here’s the 
thief!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘This little Boche.” 
He shook the boy’s collar vigorously. Where- 
upon a wail went up mingled with a multi- 
tude of German words. 

‘‘Where’s the rest?’’ demanded a sergeant 
in German. ‘‘And where’s the cocoa?”’ 

Gibson shook the boy to make sure he 
understood. 

“Die Mutter—Mein Bruder,” came the re- 
ply. ‘Ich habe nicht gestohlen.” 

“It’s just like ’em to blame somebody 
else,” said the sergeant. ‘‘Mother or brother 
—makes no difference.” 

Two men immediately hustled the boy 
outside and a few minutes later returned 
with the depleted box of chewing-gum and 
what was left of the cocoa. 

“You can’t trust these Germans,’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Berkeley angrily. ‘‘The little 
squareheads are as bad as the big ones.” 

Corporal Gibson now elbowed his way 
toward the girl. Awkwardly he fumbled in 
his pocket and drew forth something that 
shone in the subdued light. 

“For you, Miss Reed,” he said and 
grinned. 

Ethel recognized three shining French 
coins joined together in the form of a 
watch fob. ‘‘Why, why,” she exclaimed, and 
her cheeks were a bright pink, ‘‘thank you!’ 

Mr. Berkeley strode over to her side. 
“Those are the coins—’’ He hesitated and 
looked about him at the faces of the men. 
Some of the grins were frankly impudent. 

“T exchanged those coins for bills because 
I couldn’t borrow any new coins from any- 
body,” announced Gibson loudly. “In that 
cigar box are four one-franc notes from the 
Bank of Nancy. I put them there. The can- 
teen gains a half franc in the trade. That's 
about ten cents in real money.” 

“Well,” said’ Ethel happily, “‘this is the 
finest souvenir of France I could take home 
with me! Some day I’ll buy a watch for it.” 

Several men cheichdedl audibly, and a 
sergeant stepped forth from behind the 
porcelain stove. “This is from all of us,” 
said the sergeant, handing her a silver 
watch. “A Boche officer owned it once, but 
he doesn’t need it any more.” 

Ethel started to speak, but her voice was 
drowned by the cheer that went up. In the 
midst of it a private entered and spoke to 
her. “‘There’s a truck full of supplies for 
you down the road,”’ he whispered. “Mr. 
Hunt sent his best wishes with them.” 

When the men had quieted down, Ethel 
raised her hand again. ‘‘I never can thank you 
men enough,” she said. “And all I can give 
you in exchange is a little good news.”’ 

‘We go home?”’ asked some ‘ 

“No, but the Outpost Canteen will be 
well supplied, beginning tomorrow, for 
supplies have just come.”’ This announce- 
ment provoked a tremendous cheer. 

Lieutenant Davis, who had quietly en- 
tered the room, strode over to Ethel and 
grasped her hand. ‘We appreciate what 
you’ve done for us out here,” he said. 

Mr. Berkeley bowed gravely. “I don’t 
know how you did it, but I congratulate 
you,” he said. “I owe the corporal an 
apology. He was looking for the thief all 
the time I suspected him. I’m very sorry 
about that, Miss Reed.” 
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THE OLD SQUIRE’S GREAT-GRANDSON 


By C. A. Stephens 


VI. SPINDLETOP 


FTER drilling for oil at Corpus Christi 
and getting nothing but muddy 
water, Halsy set off to walk all 
the way home, minus his money, 
which he had spent to the last 

dollar. To Professor Latimer at Beaumont 
he wrote a letter telling of his ill success. 

The young oil seeker’s chagrin can perhaps 
be imagined. But the people at Corpus Christi 
were not slow to appreciate what had 
happened. Like many another pioneer in 
this haphazard life of ours, Halsy had “‘build- 
ed better than he knew,’’ for his “‘oil’”’ well 
was the first of hundreds of artesian wells 
that are now transforming the country there- 
abouts from what was practically a desert 
into a fertile agricultural belt. Generally 
these wells have to be bored much deeper 
than Halsy drove his; he had happened 
to tap the great subterranean reservoir, or 
river, of warm water which underlies that 
whole region and now plays so notable a part 
in the prosperity of southwestern Texas. 

It was not till some time in December that 
Professor Latimer replied to his letter. ‘Of 
course you did not drill deep enough to strike 
an oil pool,” the professor wrote. ‘You 
could hardly expect to do so with a rig such 
as you employed. None the less you did a 
great thing for those coast counties. I con- 
gratulate you. Water is better than oil for 
them; and I feel sure that the flow from the 
wells they are now boring there will be 
steady and permanent. And don’t you be 
greatly disappointed or discouraged about 
oil in Texas. Just now the indications for 
tapping it here at Beaumont are very prom- 
ising. We are almost certain to do so, I 
think, and at no very expensive depth. I 
would not wish to take you from your duties 
at home, or lead you to abandon your course 
at the university, but, if you feel like coming 
to Beaumont and can do so without detri- 
ment to your family affairs, I feel sure we 
could soon show you something rather 
wonderful in the way of oil and make it 
worth your while to join us. This, however, is 
a matter for you yourself to think over and 
decide about. My daughter, Hadassah, sends 
cordial remembrances of her brief acquaint- 
ance with you at Austin.” 

After Halsy’s misadventure at. Corpus 
Christi, it is not strange that his mother 
and grandmother sought to dissuade him 
from further wildcatting for oil. But some- 
thing moved him to go to Beaumont and see 
what the lame professor had to show him. 
I would not say that the “remembrances” 
sent him by Hadassah had anything to 
do with it, but that is possible. 

Fifty miles west of Beaumont the train 
became crowded, more and more people 
coming aboard at every station. All seemed 
excited. Evidently something had happened. 
Everyone was talking of oil. Captain Lucas’s 
well on Spindletop had struck a ‘“‘gusher,” 
they said. It was spouting two hundred feet 
in the air, and he couldn’t stop it. Nobody 
could. No one dared to go near it. 

It seemed to Halsy that the entire popu- 
lation of Texas was en route for Beaumont. 
The train stopped at some distance from the 
town, and immediately the whole crowd of 
passengers jumped down from the coaches 
and started running across the prairie in the 
direction of half a dozen derricks, over one 
of which hung a black cloud. Halsy raced 
along with the others and on coming nearer 
heard a dull roar, as of a freight train crossing 
a bridge. A solid column of oil black as 
molasses was shooting up through the shat- 
tered derrick, spreading out and falling in 
showers and splashes on all sides—a sight 
never to be forgotten. 

At least two thousand people had gath- 
ered, watching it. Lucas and several of his 
men were attempting to stretch a rope round 
the derrick and warning the on-lookers to 
fall back. “Keep back! Get back!’ they 
shouted. ‘‘There’s gas coming up. You'll get 
choked. Put out that cigarette! Put out your 
pipe, or you’ll burn up.’’ The gas could be 
smelled far and wide; but a norther was 
blowing that day, and the gusts carried ‘the 
falling shower of oil to the lee side of the 
derrick, where it was running in a black, 
turbid stream down the incline toward the 
Neches River. The gusher had started sud- 
denly three days before. It was estimated to 
be belching oil at the rate of seventy thou- 
sands barrels a day, all of which was going to 
waste. Lucas himself had been taken by 
surprise, with no preparations for storing 


the oil in tanks. Tidings of the outburst had 
gone over the whole country, and already 
oil men and speculators in land were rushing 
into Beaumont by every train the railway 
could furnish. From a village of a few hun- 
dred people, mostly lumbermen, the popu- 
lation mounted to fourteen thousand within 
a fortnight. People were sleeping in tents, 
sheds and under lumber piles. Gamblers, 
crooks, pickpockets and other bad characters 
arrived by the hundreds, and it soon became 
dangerous to go abroad at night. 

Lucas had either purchased or leased 
nearly all the land about his well. During 
one week the price of land round Spindletop 
Hill rose from two to a thousand dollars an 
acre, and certain lots near the new gusher 
sold for as high as ten and fifteen thousand. 

Halsy meanwhile was looking round to 
find the Latimers, no easy matter in the 
midst of the turmoil. The professor’s letter 
had been dated at Beaumont, with no other 
address. Nearly famished the next morning, 
Halsy applied at more than twenty eating 
places before he was able to purchase one 
very poor ham sandwich for fifty cents. A 
stray dog that was tagging after watched 
him so wistfully that Halsy went back and 
paid twenty-five cents more for a few scraps 
of bacon to give to it. 

After drifting about, making fruitless 
inquiries, until noon, Halsy decided to 
return home and went to the railway station; 
there fortune favored him. Huge sheets of 
iron were being unloaded from cars in the 
yard, and he happened to see the name of 
Latimer painted on several of them. On 
making inquiry at the freight office, he 
learned that the iron was for an oil tank that 
was being constructed near a well that 
aa Latimer was drilling at Spindletop 

ill. 

The professor, it appeared, had leased a 
tract of four acres on the borders of Spindle- 
top, three months before, and had been 
quietly at work since October. More provi- 
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dent than Lucas or any of the other oil- 
seekers, he had realized the uselessness of 
tapping the oil pools till means were pro- 
vided for storing the oil and a pipe line laid 
eighteen miles in length, from the wells down 
to tidewater at Port Arthur. Near the der- 
rick where the drill was rising and falling 
steadily stood a new board shanty, and not 
far away a circular pit, fifty feet in diameter, 
had been excavated. Great piles of sheet 
iron were stacked about it and farther on 
piles of four-inch pipe, for the contemplated 
pipe line. 

The roaring gusher was a quarter of a 
mile or more away, but a shift of the wind 
was now bringing gas, oil spray and driblets 
raining down on the shanty and, what was 
more dangerous, on and about the engine 
that worked the drill. When Halsy espied 
him, the professor in an oil-bespattered 
waterproof coat was setting up a temporary 
shed over the fire box. Many people were 
coming and going, and the professor did not 
at once notice Halsy’s approach. He prob- 
ably had forgotten him; but his daughter 
presently appeared at the door of the shanty, 
also enveloped in a waterproof garment, the 
hood of which covered her hair. “Oh!”’ she 
cried. ‘If there isn’t Joseph August Hal- 
stead! Look, father!” 

Professor Latimer turned. ‘‘Ah, welcome!”’ 
he said. ‘Glad to see my one disciple at 
Austin. You were the only person there who 
took my lecture seriously. You will go down 
in Texas history as the man who bored the 
first artesian well at Corpus Christi!” 

“T thought I would come and see what 
you had to show me,”’ Halsy said. 

“Good! I did say I hoped to have some- 
thing to show you, but I had no idea, when 
I wrote, that it would be such an oil volcano 
as this,’’ Professor Latimer replied with a 
hopeless gesture toward the gusher. “All 
going to waste, too! That’s a calamity. It’s 
wicked to go boring here until they know 
how they can handle the oil. This whole hill 








rests on an oil lake. I’m only afraid it will 
get afire and blow up!” 

“It’s an awful place here!”’ the professor’s 
daughter said. ‘“‘We’ll be lucky to get away 
alive—and we have put all our money into 
this well and the tanks and pipes! We must 
stay now and see it through. And if we are 
not burned or smothered, we are likely 
enough to be robbed and murdered! The 
place swarms with toughs, But what pos- 
sessed you to bring that poor dog with you?” 

“He has lost his master, and there’s so 
much gas and oil round here his nose is. no 
good for tracking him,” Halsy explained; 
“so he sticks to me.” 

“We will have him for a watchdog!’ 
exclaimed Miss Latimer. ‘‘We need one.” 
She named him “Bill Sikes,” he looked so 
savage. 

The Latimers were living in that little 
shanty, cooking their food and sleeping 
there; but they contrived a tent, from a large 
black tarpaulin, adjoining the shanty, for 
Halsy to lodge in. They had twenty men at 
work drilling the well and erecting the oil 
tank; but there was everything to do, and 
Halsy fell to work with them. Fortunately, 
they had provided themselves with pro- 
visions before the gusher started and the 
rush to Beaumont began. Halsy helped 
Miss Latimer to cook, guarded the place and 
after a day or two watched over the work 
and kept the workmen in order, a task 
Professor Latimer was wholly unequal to, 
his ill health compelling him to lie down for 
much of the time. He evidently suffered a 
good deal and looked like an invalid, rather 
than a petroleum seeker. His daughter was 
much concerned about him. ‘‘He ought to be 
at home and under a physician’s care,’’ she 
confided to Halsy. ‘‘But wild horses couldn’t 
drag him away from here.” 

Two days later another well that was 
being drilled on the far side of Spindletop 
struck a gusher. It was now believed that 
every well thereabouts would yield untold 
quantities of oil. Professor Latimer was 
among the most sanguine, his theory being 
that an oil lake of vast dimensions was 
underneath that whole region about Beau- 
mont. Drilling of fourteen new wells was 
begun during the next few days. The excite- 
ment was at its height. Every acre of land 
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His daughter presently appeared at the door of the shanty 
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on or about Spindletop was sold and resold 
at constantly higher prices. Speculators by 
the dozens came to the Latimers’ shanty 
every day, offering to buy them out, to all 
of whom the professor said, ‘‘No, sir!’” with 
surprising emphasis. 

The agent of a great oil company at New 
York had now arrived at Beaumont and was 
looking the situation over with a view to 
acquiring rights there. He came up to Halsy, 
who was watching the drill, asked the depth 
to which they had gone and looked at the 
new tank and the pipe for the pipe line. 
“You seem to feel pretty sure you are going 
to strike oil,” was his comment. 

“Oh, yes,” Halsy replied. ‘Professor 
Latimer has no doubts as to that.”’ 

The agent came back the next day and 
after interviewing the professor offered 
seventy-five thousand dollars for their well, 
tank and what else they had done there—an 
offer Latimer treated as a joke. Later the 
agent raised his offer to ninety thousand, 
which was still promptly refused. 

But the professor’s daughter looked 
thoughtful. ‘‘Father,”’ she said as they were 
taking supper in their shanty, “don’t you 
think it would be safer for us to accept this 
offer and get away from here?” The pro- 
fessor looked hurt. “It would be throwing 
away a million dollars!” he exclaimed. But 
his daughter remained thoughtful. 

“Well, Hadassah,” the professor said at 
length, “‘it is your money that we have put 
in here, and if you insist on selling out I 
must not oppose it, whatever I think!” 

Halsy now learned, what he had guessed 
before, that it was Hadassah Latimer’s 
money that they were investing in the 
lease, the well and the tanks. 

Her maternal grandmother, for whom she 






LACKBOURNE first saw her at 

Bear River Ford, dragging a load 

of tepee poles in a cavalcade of wan- 

dering Shoshone Indians. Black- 

bourne, teacher at the Lago school, 

was from Kentucky. He rode his own horse 

over alongside the tepee-pole-burdened mare 

and looked her over, from the slender, flat- 

boned legs, to the short, delicate, pointed 

ears and the slim jaw. Then his wondering 

eyes returned and rested on the bleeding 

welts along her back, where the squaws had 

clubbed her. Crowbait though she now was, 

she showed breeding in every line. A young 
buck rode up beside him. 

“You likem buy, maybe?” 

“How much?” 

“Fifteen dollar.” 

Blackbourne looked at the mare’s teeth. 
She was ten years old, he judged. ‘‘Where’d 
you get her?” 

The Indian waved a vague hand off toward 
the Sweetwater country. “‘Buyem white man, 
long time back. You buyem fifteen dollar?” 

Blackbourne had heard tales of a strain 
of old Morgan blood out in Montana, and 
he wondered if that were the answer to the 
riddle before him. Again his eyes rested on 
the scars on the mare’s back. Blackbourne was 
only nineteen; he did not want another horse, 
but those scars affected him. He handed 
over the fifteen dollars, dumped the tepee 
poles where she stood, climbed on his horse, 
and rode away, leading his purchase to the 
ranch where he boarded. 

The next day the band of Shoshones 
camped in the river bend, a mile from the 
ranch, and two of the Indians came up to sell 
buckskin gloves. Blackbourne was in the 
stable, working over his new mare. They 
watched him anoint her bruises, and groom 
her, and talk to her, and coddle her until she 
reached round and nuzzled him gratefully. 

“Ugh!” grunted one of the bucks. “All 
same Kloochman!” 

“Good!”’said Blackbourne. ‘‘That will bea 
good name. Kloochman she is.’’ And Klooch- 
man he called her. 

And under Blackbourne’s care Klooch- 
man grew round and sleek and came into 
her own. She was “born to the purple,’’ there 
was no question of that; but just what her 
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had been named, had left her a dowry of 
thirty thousand dollars, all of which was 
being risked there at Beaumont. That 
evening she came out to Halsy while he was 
picking up the tools, after the day’s work 
about the well was done. 

“T don’t know what to do,” she said to 
him. “I don’t know what I ought to do. 
Father wants to go on. He is full of hope, 
and I hate to disappoint him. Father is a 
great geologist, but he isn’t and never has 

n a business man. He is too scientific for 
business. Joe,’’—for by that name she had 
begun to call Halsy,—‘‘tell me what you 
think!” 

“Oh, I am not competent to advise you!”’ 
he exclaimed. “‘I don’t know enough about it.” 

“Nobody knows about it!” cried Hadas- 
sah. ‘Everybody here is oil crazy! But you 
have a good head. I’ve seen that. Think! 
What would you do?” 

Thus adjured, it is safe to say that Halsy 
thought as hard as he could. Later that 
evening he went out with Bill Sikes and 
walked round Spindletop. Drill rods were 
clanking and hundreds of lanterns rushing 
to and fro. One well, he learned, had gone 
down sixteen hundred feet without tapping 
the supposed great pool, while another, on 
the other side of the hill, had struck salt 
water at a thousand. He overheard one 
speculator say, “I’ve cleared up fifty thou- 
sand on oil leases, and tomorrow I take the 
train for home.’’ But another boasted that 
his two wells were good for half a million. 

Halsy went back to his tent, bewildered, 
and lay awake weighing the pros and cons of 
Hadassah’s problem. Wealth might come 
from a gusher, but what if they couldn’t 
control it? What if it took fire? What if fire 
swept the whole hilltop? An old Saxon 


ancestry was, or her life history, her master 
never learned. She was small—a fact that 
was the subject of much warm argument 
between Blackbourne and the rancher with 
whom he boarded. 

“If she weighed two hundred and fifty 
pounds more, now, Blackbourne, she’d make 
you a horse,” Larkins would say. “‘But she’s 
too small; she’ll carry the weight for a few 
miles, maybe, but she won’t ‘stand up’; she 
can’t; that’s likely the reason those Indians 
ever got hold of her. Better turn her out in 
the pasture and keep her to look at.” He 
was a “‘big-horse man.” 

“She’s big enough for me if the heart’s 
bred into her,’’ Blackbourne would rejoin 
doggedly. ‘‘Why, some of the best of the 
Arab horses weigh only eight hundred.” 

And Larkins would laugh. ‘‘All right, son; 
I don’t know a thing about those Arab 
horses, but I do know horses. here. You'll 
find I’m right.” 

“Well,” Blackbourne would always say 
in conclusion, ‘‘wait till I get her in shape 
and we'll see.’”’ . 

Larkins’s opinion was shared by the ranch- 
ers of the region; she was too small to be 
of much service. She weighed eight hundred 
and twenty-two pounds! Biscthaenee sent 
away for a light saddle, and every evening 
on his return from his school he rode her— 
out on the bench and up the canyons of Bear 
River Range. And, though he had argued 
stoutly and fully believed that breeding 
would more than make up for mere size, he 
was amazed at the buoyancy of her stride, 
which seemed never to lose that feeling of 
great power in reserve. Ten miles, fifteen, 
twenty, it was all the same to Kloochman; 
she seemed never to tire or lose her eagerness 
to go. To walk she scorned; it was always 
the lope, that long, easy, buoyant, distance- 
devouring lope. 

On the first Saturday in November he rode 
her to Soda Springs—twenty-six miles—and 
back without feeding, and at the end, as he 
threw off the saddle she drew one long breath 
only, then turned her head to him and nick- 
ered. And Blackbourne laughed as he hung 
up the saddle, for he knew now that he 
owned a scion of the Royal House of Horse. 
“Back in her line somewhere there’s Arab 


proverb that his grandmother often re- 
ated came into his mind: “One fish in the 
asket is wagth ten in the brook.’’ Bill Sikes 
snuggled up to him, and at last he fell aslee 
again, but the problem went on in his mind. 
alsy waked suddenly from hearing a voice 
say, “Sell out, Hadassah. Sell out.” He 
found that it was his own voice; he was 
talking in his sleep. The conviction had 
taken possession of him that his friends 
should accept the offer made them and sell 
at once. 

Day had just dawned; he dressed in haste 
and knocked at the shanty door. “You 
asked me to think and tell you,” he said 
abruptly when Miss Latimer at length 
appeared. ‘‘I have thought. You had better 
sell. ‘One fish in the basket is worth ten in 
the brook.’”’ 

His positiveness surprised her; she 
laughed in spite of her anxiety. ‘I dare say 
you are right, but what makes you so sure?” 
she asked. 

“Everything makes me sure,’ said he. 
“You had better sell out.” 

Hadassah Latimer looked troubled. ‘‘Last 
night I almost promised father I would go 
- here,’’ she admitted. “I hate to disappoint 

im.” 

But Halsy still said, ‘‘Don’t go on. Take 
what is offered and get away from Spindle- 
top. There are other new oil fields in Texas 
where the risks are not so great.” 

“T feel sure you are right. Poor father will 
be dreadfully disappointed, but he had bet- 
ter be than have us lose our all.’”’ She went in 
to acquaint Professor Latimer with her 
decision. On the following day the transfer 
of the property was effected and the ninety 
thousand dollars deposited in the national 
bank at Galveston. 


By J. W. 


blood, that’s certain,’’ he said to himself as 
he dumped in her grain. 

But, perhaps because he was only a boy 
and wanted some spectacular proof of her 
worth, wanted it to be eye and mouth filling 
throughout the valley, Blackbourne said 
never a word of her prowess to Larkins. He 
possessed something beyond even his wildest 
dreams, and he kept it to himself. 

Early one November morning he was 
roused by an insistent knocking upon his 
door. As he rubbed his eyes he remembered 
that he had been dimly aware some time 
before of hurrying footsteps, passing and 
repassing, before his door. And now to 
his sleepy ‘‘hello” Larkins stepped quickly 
inside. At the look of trouble in his face 
Blackbourne leaped quickly from bed. 

“Blackbourne,’”’ Larkins began, ‘Mrs. 
Larkins is sick; she’s pretty sick. Old Doctor 
Wescott is here from Soda, but he says he 
needs help, and he wants Doctor Blake from 
Franklin. I want you to hustle over to Bar- 
rett’s and ask him to send a man down on 
his best horse. Doctor Wescott will stay 
right here till Doctor Blake comes, and he 
wants him as soon as possible. We might ride 
to Soda and try getting a message through 
in that roundabout way, but I think we'll 
save time in the end by going right down. 
Tell Barrett so, please, and here’s Doctor 
Wescott’s note written to Blake, and—and 
please tell everybody to hurry as fast as they 
can.” 

Blackbourne’s heart gave a great leap. 
“T’ll go, myself,’’ he cried, ‘‘on Kloochman!” 

Larkins’s face darkened. ‘‘This is no time 
for foolishness, Blackbourne,”’ he said, 
curtly. “Please hurry and get Barrett my 
message.” 

“Mr. Larkins!’ cried Blackbourne, con- 
fronting the rancher squarely. ‘‘Kloochman 
is the best horse in this valley, or in the 
whole of Idaho either, for that matter. She’s 
proved it to me; she’ll prove it to you. Do 
you think I'd trifle in such a time?” 
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Professor Latimer was much depressed. 
“We have thrown away our chance to make 
a great fortune—for lack of nerve!’’ he 


_ exclaimed. “Just weak lack of nerve to hold 


on!”’ He looked so ill over it that his daughter 
thought it best to take him down to the 
beach, at Port Arthur, for a rest. Halsy 
meanwhile improved the opportunity to 
return home for a while. 

A number of weeks passed, and then a 
letter arrived from Hadassah. It said: 


I thought you would like to hear what has 
been going on at Spindletop. The people we 
sold out to put in a new rotary drill at our oil 
well and went down a thousand feet deeper, 
twenty-two hundred in all, and gave up. It has 
ne a dry hole, a ‘‘duster,’’ as they call it! 

hat big oil pool they all thought was under 
the whole of Spindletop didn’t show up! Only 
think how we would now be feeling, if we had 
gone on drilling! It makes me cringe to think of 
it. I should be penniless and in debt, instead of 
ninety thousand dollars to the good. It is all 
due to you, Joe, and I'm thankful for the good 
advice you gave me. I have put five thousand 
of that money in your name, at the Galveston 
bank (please find certified account inclosed 
herewith). It isn’t half what you deserve 
from me, but I beg you will accept it for the 
time being. We have been driving about latel 
ov for oil up near the place they cail 

urlake, to the north of Beaumont. Father 
feels sure there is oil there and wants to start 
drilling a well. I hope Fe will join us again. 
Please do! I feel a lot safer when you are round. 

Your grateful friend, 
Hadassah Latimer 


P. S. Bill Sikes is still here. He has been 
following me round ever since you left us. 

There is a frightful black smoke today up in 
the direction of Beaumont. Looks as if some of 
their new gushers had got afire. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Larkins’s incredulous look changed to 
swift decision. ‘‘No, son, I don’t. I believe 
you.” He held out his hand. ‘You may be 
carrying the chance of life with you—you'll 
be thinking of that while you're riding, I 
know.” 

Blackbourne slipped into his rubber boots 
and, in his pyjamas, hurried out to the 
table, fed Kloochman her grain and, run- 
ning back again, began to dress. He drank a 
cup of hot coffee and, thrusting some bread 
into his overcoat pocket, hurried to the 
stable. 

“Thirty-eight miles today, old girl!’ he 
said as he threw on the saddle. ‘‘Thirty- 
eight miles! Not on the level, but over a 
mountain range—over the Divide—and 
through four inches of snow! And we've got 
to make time! But we’ll show ’em, won’t 
we?” She nickered, then turned to nuzzle 
him. ‘Good old Kloochman!” He cinched 
the saddle, leaped upon it, and turned off on 
the trail to Bear River Canyon. Dawn was 
just breaking; it was cold. Thirty-eight 
miles, right down to the Utah line, and send 
Doctor Blake back that thirty-eight miles 
this day! That would be an adventure to 
write about to the folks back home! Thirty- 
eight miles for a doctor! How they would 
shudder at such isolation! 

But never a shudder shook Blackbourne. 
He drew in great breaths of the frosty air 
and gave Kloochman a pat on the neck. 
She nickered again at his touch and tossed 
her head. They were out for business, these 
two, and she knew it—knew from the hurried 
start, the unusual hour, the excitement of 
Blackbourne, and she bugled her eagerness 
for it in the hush of the dawn. 

And her stride! “Wings of the morning,” 
quoted Blackbourne aloud and smiled at its 
aptness. She was winging her way, sure 
enough. The sun was not up when he rode 
into Bear River Canyon, and the mist from 
the rapids was rising for hundreds of feet. 
Dark and forbidding, down here, and down, 
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down, down round boulders where 
the footing wasnever secure loped 
Kloochman, picking her way in 
the half light eae the bank of 
those roaring rapids, where a 
single misstep meant disaster. A 
mile and a half, then the steep, 
tortuous, rock- -hedged trail up 
out of the canyon to swing round 
the Divide. 

Here Blackbourne slipped from 
the saddle and put Kloochman 
ahead. “It’s all right,” he called, 
as she looked round; “goon, keep 
going.” And as she bent to the 
precipitous climb he clung to her 
tail and was literally dragged at 
his horse’s heels to the top. This 
trick in hill-climbing he had 
learned in the West; no horse 
could have carried him up in the 
saddle with safety to man or 
beast, or without mighty strain , 
on heart and lungs. 

he was sweating hard when 
they reached the top, and while 
he breathed her he loosened the 
cinch and smoothed and aired 
the sweat-soured saddle-blanket. 
Then on and away to the south 
they went down toward the Utah 
line and Franklin. 

Through stretches of limitless 
sage, curving round foothills, 
crossing and recrossing the wind- 
ing streams, which, coming down 
fromthe mountains, coursed their 
way to Bear River, the trail 
wound down from the high coun- 
try. And they were making time, 
fast time, so fast that Black- 
‘bourne held his watch to his ear 
to see if it ticked. On and on and 
on the mare reeled off the miles, 
sure of her footing, seemingly 
holding a great store of strength 
in reserve. 

And at last, as they rounded a foothill, 
great Cache Valley lay spread out before 
them. Blackbourne could see now villages 
far off, picked out for all the world, against 
their white background, like the dots on a 
map. And Kloochman, with head well up 
and ears forward, looking from right to left 
on the far-stretching valley, rose in her stride 
as light as thistledown. 

On through Mink Creek, with its quaint 
little store, and a mile on the other side they 
came up with a horseman, going their way. 

“Some horse you're riding!” said the man, 
with his eyes on Kloochman admiringly. 

“The finest in Idaho!’ returned Black- 
bourne modestly. 

The man grinned as he spurred his horse 
to keep up. “Come far?” he asked. 

“Up above Lago, in Gentile Valley, this 
morning!”’ replied Blackbourne, laconic in 
his pride, though he was bursting to talk of 
Kloochman. 

“Good night!” The man stopped digging 
his spurs and fell back. ‘‘This is only a horse 
I’m riding, mister. See you tomorrow as 
you come round again.” 

Blackbourne laughed as he rode on alone. 
And right in the midst of his laugh some- 
thing wet struck his face. Startled, he looked 
up at the sky. So taken up had he been with 
his ride, so full of the wonderful prowess of 
Kloochman, the leadening sky had escaped 
him. It was beginning to snow!. He looked 
quickly back at the mountains; they were 
gone, blotted out by a curtain of falling 
snow. Off up there was the Divide, which 
the doctor must cross going back, and this 
fine snow meant trouble, serious trouble, 
maybe. His face grew anxious as they sped 
along. 

He judged he was opposite Preston now, 
where the spur of the railway ended, and the 
thought came to him to turn off and tele- 
phone. But no, Franklin was only a few 
miles farther on; Doctor Blake might not 
be in his office, and leaving a message was 
not to be thought of. He kept on, straight 
ahead. He had come for the doctor; he was 
going to get him. 

And he got him. It was half past ten when 
he dismounted at Doctor Blake’s office. The 
new snow was three inches deep, and more 
was falling. He was stiff, and his legs felt per- 
manently bowed. But Kloochman! She cir- 
cled round the post where he tied her, and 
her nicker came to him as he knocked at the 
door. 

Doctor Blake read Doctor Wescott’s note, 
cocked his eye up at the snow-hidden sky 
and whistled. “‘Can we make it?” 

We! Blackbourne had thought to rest 
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On and on and on the mare reeled off the miles 


Kloochman overnight and ride back tomor- 
row. But the doubt in the doctor’s face 
quickly decided him. He had told Larkins 
he would not fail him; he would put through 
what he started. ‘‘Sure,’’ he replied easily. 
“But we'd better get started as soon as we 
can.”’ His thoughts were up on the Divide. 

“Good! You know that country better 
than I. I'll have my ‘snow horse,’ as I call 
him, hooked to the sleigh. Had a sleigh made 
specially for just such trips; I can’t ride any 
more since my broken leg, you know. Have 
your horse put in the stable. I’ll send a boy 
back with her when I get home.” 

But Blackbourne quickly made up his 
own mind about Kloochman. No “boy” 
should ride her back over that trail. “‘I’ll be 
rubbing my mare down while she’s eating 
her grain, if you please; then she’ll be ready 
to lead back. I can eat a bite as we travel, if 
you don’t mind.” 

“Lead your horse back! Man alive! She’s 
already done thirty-eight miles over a heavy 
trail; she’ll give out and impede us. My 
‘snow horse’ will pull your mare’s head off 
in the first ten miles.”’ 

“Not in the last ten, either, doctor,” said 
Blackbourne, with a smile as he made for 
the door. “And I’ll vouch for any impedi- 
ment; if she doesn’t keep up, (’I—T’lI—I’ll 
eat her!’ 

The doctor’s eyes twinkled at the earnest- 
ness of the boy’s ridiculous boast. ‘Then 
there’ll be considerable raw horse flesh de- 
voured between here and Larkins’, I’m 
thinking. But have your own way. I see you 
will anyway. I’ll call you when lunch is 
ready.” 

So Blackbourne rubbed Kloochman down 
while she munched her grain; rubbed and 
rubbed till her coat was dry and shining. 
Then they had lunch,—Doctor Blake in- 
sisted on that,—a hot one, and a little before 
twelve they started. 

The ‘‘snow horse’’ was a big, rangy, bay 
gelding that, as Doctor Blake said, could 
“travel through snow like a bit of gossip 
through a small town.” 

Blackbourne smiled, turned round to 
Kloochman and winked, as she came for- 
ward to have her nose rubbed. Five inches of 
fresh snow covered the trail here, and 
Blackbourne wondered anxiously what they 
would find up on the Divide. 

All that short, early-winter afternoon they 
traveled through an ever-increasing depth of 
snow. The doctor had many interesting ex- 
periences to relate of long and perilous trips 
through the mountains to attend outlying 
patients, and he told them well. He drew 
Blackbourne out, too, to tell of the doctors 


he knew in old Kentucky. But as the after- 
noon waned long pauses crept into their 
conversation, and finally it stopped alto- 
gether as the snow increased. Each had his 
mind on the disquieting prospect ahead. 

The “snow horse” lost his early springi- 
ness; he traveled with head low, and his 
steaming coat smelled pungently of “‘horse.”’ 
But, so far as Blackbourne could see, in his 
frequent backward glances, the stride of 
Kloochman was as easy as ever. It is true 
she was following, and that meant a broken 
trail; but such following! Not once had the 
lead rope he held in his hand been tightened, 
not once had her trim little head been 
lowered; she seemed as alert, as interested 
in the passing scene as when they started. 

At Mink Creek they halted, warmed 
themselves at the stove in the store, and 
with the thawing Doctor Blake spoke for 
the first time in miles. 

“It’s going to be a mighty tight squeak, 
young man.” He shook his head ominously. 
‘on mighty tight squeak. I hope we make 


"Mrs, Larkins is having a mighty tight 
squeak, too, I’m thinking, by the way Lar- 
kins looked,” returned Blackbourne grimly. 
“We'll make it.” 

“That’s right, that’s right,”’ assented the 
doctor quickly as they passed out of the 
door. ‘“‘We’ll make it, of course. But I’ve 
spent twenty-five years riding and driving 
over this rough country in all kinds of 
weather, young man, and it’s taken its toll; 
it’s taken its toll. I can’t stand things i 
once could. But we’ll make it.” 

“We've got to,” said Blackbourne, and 
he was careful to see that the doctor had 
most of the buffalo robe tucked round him. 

So they toiled on toward the Divide, with 
the new snow now a foot deep and over. 
But the storm was abating, and off to the 
west Blackbourne saw a faint streak of light. 
He knew now that it would be night when 
they crossed that Divide, and he prayed for 
a starry sky. 

It was dark when they started to climb; 
the storm had ceased entirely, and it began 
to grow colder. Halfway up, and the stars 
came out, but the ‘‘snow horse’’ was floun- 
dering in two feet of snow. He was all but 
done; Blackbourne got out, went ahead and 
began breaking trail. But even with this 
help it was soon plain that the horse could 
not climb to the top with the sleigh. 

“It’s no use, son,’”’ called Dr. Blake; ‘‘we’ll 
turn and go back, and try for the nearest 
ranch for the night. It will be all downhill 
and a broken trail. We'll get some one to 
take us over early in the morning. We’ve 
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done all we can tonight, that’s 
certain.” 

Blackbourne did not answer; 
he was already busy with the 
buckles and straps of the harness. 

“What’s the matter?” called 
Dr. Blake anxiously. 

“I’m just unharnessing this 
horse,” muttered Blackbourne. 
“I’m going to try Kloochman. It’s 
a lot to ask, and I wouldn’t if 
there were less at stake. I believe 
she can pull us over.” 

So far as he knew, Kloochman 
had never felt harness. But he 
led her to the shafts, and very 
gently, and with much soothing 
talk, he adjusted it to her as best 
he could. Then he cinched 
Kloochman’s saddle on Doctor 
Blake’s horse—he must carry 
that—and handed the lead rope 
to the doctor. Would, could 
Kloochman pull the sleigh 
through the snow to the top? 

For the trial Blackbourne 
walked forward ten feet through 
the snow, and back, half a dozen 
times; then he took hold of the 
bridle and stroked her nose. 
“Come on, Kloochman,”’ he 
coaxed. She nickered, as if uncer- 
tain of what was wanted, looked 
round at the sleigh and back to 
Blackbourne. ‘“‘Come on, Klooch- 
man,” he urged, soothingly, “‘it’s 
all right, come on,” and he started 
forward. 

She started to follow, but 
stopped as the tugs tightened. 
“Comeon, Kloochman,” he called 
over his shoulder. She made one 
lunge, found it of no avail, and 
then, settling down in the harness 
till her belly brushed the snow, 


she surged forward till she 
stood trembling before him. 
He patted and talked to her till she 
stopped the trembling, then broke out 
another ten feet. And this time she 
followed without the lunge; she knew 


what was wanted. 

And so, ten feet at a pull, they climbed to 
the top of the Divide, crossed it and started 
down on the other side. As the depth of 
the snow lessened Blackbourne made fewer 
trips for the breaking, and finally, from a 
point near the foot of the Divide till 
they reached the valley, he only walked 
on ahead. 

Eight miles to go now, and only a few 
inches of fresh snow on this side. Blackbourne 
patted Kloochman a moment, walked back 
and climbed into the sleigh. He gathered the 
reins, told Kloochman to go on, and she did 
—only, she seemed not to know how to 
trot; she loped. It was familiar ground, and 
Blackbourne knew that she would follow 
the trail; he held the reins loosely and let 
her go. 

They drew up at the ranch at half past ten. 
Doctor Blake climbed stiffly from the sleigh. 
He started to speak, and then, at the wide- 
flung door and the hail from Larkins, he 
turned and tramped, muttering, up the path 
to the house. 

An hour later Doctor Blake walked down 
to the stable with Larkins to call Black- 
bourne to supper. By the light of a lantern 
Blackbourne was still grooming Kloochman. 
He looked up quickly. “‘How is she?” he 
asked. 

“Resting easy,” said Larkins. “Doctor 
Blake says she'll be all right now. I’m 
obliged to you, Blackbourne.’”’ His eyes 
looked the rest. 

“Doctor Blake's been telling me about 
your trip back,”’ he went on. “Seventy-six 
miles, and pulling a sleigh at the last. I 
reckon I'll have to rearrange my ideas about 
size in horses. You’ve set a mark to shoot at, 
you and Kloochman.” 

“A remarkable performance, very,” 
echoed Doctor Blake. “I was about to say 
that, if you ever consider selling the mare, I 
should like to have first chance at her. Eh, 
Mr. Blackbourne?” 

Blackbourne patted Kloochman’s neck. 
“Never in a thousand years would I sell 
her.”” And then he added whimsically: “I 
don’t believe you quite caught the signifi- 
cance of her name, Doctor Blake—Klooch- 
man!” 

Doctor Blake looked puzzled. ‘‘Klooch- 
man? No, I don’t think I did. Kloochman! 
Has the name some special meaning?” 

“Yes,” said Blackbourne with a smile. 
“Kloochman means ‘white man’s woman’!” 
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There came a collision as if he had crashed into a stone wall 


MAN 


AFRAID OF HIMSELF 


By 


Jonathan Brooks 


66 IT ’em, and go on through. 
Make ’em fall the way you're 
goin’,”’ said Coach Dusty Mar- 
tin to Captain Shot Ballenger 
and Assistant Coach George 

Abrell of the Tippecanoe University football 

team. ‘‘That’s football, when it’s played to 

win; that’s life, when it’s played to win.” 
“That’s what I say, and yet some guys 
tackle with an apology,” declared Shot 

Ballenger. ‘You take Ben Gilmore—he 

tackles so politely you’d think he was de- 

liverin’ an address of welcome.” 
“Here he comes now,” whispered Abrell. 
“Oh, Ben,” called Ballenger. ‘‘Come here 
a minute.” 


The big tackle came carelessly across the the 


gymnasium floor. 

“About this Monroe game tomorrow,” 
spoke up Dusty Martin. ‘“‘This game, and 
Tippecanoe’s whole season in fact, depends 
on you. Monroe’s whole attack is built round 
Casey. He’s won all their games this year 
chiefly because he can get round or inside 
every tackle he’s seen. He’s at left half. 
You’re his mark tomorrow at left tackle, 
and—” 

“‘Coach,’’said Ben Gilmore, ‘I'll just about 
guarantee that Casey won’t make any gains 
through me tomorrow. Isn’t that enough?” 
He spoke quietly. 

“No, that’s not enough,’ snapped Shot 
Ballenger. 

Gilmore, in mild surprise, turned to the 
captain. But before he could say anything 
the coach spoke. 

“Ben, that’s not enough,” said Martin. 
“T’ll tell you why. A man like Jimmy Casey is 
never stopped when he’s merely stopped. 
He's a fighting, plunging, tearing fool. He’s 
stopped only when he’s thrown for a loss, 
and then thrown for another loss, and 
another. Tomorrow, Casey is Monroe. Mere- 
ly stopping Monroe will not mean whipping 
Monroe. Go through, hit him, and make him 
fall the way you’re going.” 

“They'll come your way all right,” de- 
we Shot Ballenger. ‘‘Don’t worry about 
that.” 


“You see, Ben,” interposed George Abrell, 
“our defense tomorrow has to be an attack. 
We've got to be on the aggressive on defense, 
do you see?”’ 

“T think so,’”’ said Ben Gilmore, ‘‘and I'll 
give it all I’ve got, same as always.” 

“You've never done anything of the kind,” 
exclaimed Ballenger. ‘‘You’ve let ’em bring 
the fight to you, and you’ve stopped ’em, 
I'll admit. But you never go out to get ’em.” 

“Why, Shot,” began Ben. 

“Wait a minute, Shot,’’ spoke up Dusty 
Martin again. ‘“‘Ben’s got the idea, maybe. 
He’s never had it before. Tomorrow, Ben, we 
want you slamming into every play. Don’t 
wait for them to come to you. Go in and get 
m.” 

“I'll play the best I know how,” Ben 
Gilmore said, ill at ease. 

“Fight the best you know how?” snapped 
Dusty Martin. 

“Yes, sir,’”’ declared Ben, looking the coach 
straight in the eye. 

“All right then,’’ and the coach relaxed, 
satisfied. 

“If that’s all, fellows, I’d better be going,” 
said Ben. “I’ve got a meeting right after 
dinner.” 

“Wait a minute,’”’ Ballenger demanded. 
“We want you to drop that meeting and 
poe to the bonfire. And bring your girl, 
see?”’ 

“‘What’s the idea?’”’ Ben asked, looking at 
Coach Martin. The coach nodded. ‘‘All right; 
if you put it that way, Shot, I'll come. But 
this is an important meeting, and—” 

“Let it wait,” said Ballenger. 

“Well, I'll be there,”” and Ben Gilmore 
took his way down the steps. All the way to 
his boarding-house Ben worried over that 
conversation. Their challenge baffled him 
completely. Until today they had only com- 
plimented him for his defensive work. Fond 
of football in an off-hand way, Ben was 
proud to do something for Tippecanoe. 
Growing more powerful as he neared matur- 
ity, the boy had really proved a tower of 
defensive strength to the team. 

“But they want me to hurt somebody,” he 


muttered to himself. ‘Get mad,” says Mr. 
Abrell. He shuddered. ‘‘They don’t mean 
that. Might actually hurt somebody.” 

The thought, although it was exactly 
what Ballenger, Martin and Abrell had been 
trying to implant in his mind, proved re- 
volting. In a daze Ben reached his boarding- 
house. Wrapped in his befuddlement, he sat 
down at the table before he remembered he 
ought to call up Amy Deming and ask her to 
go to the bonfire and football rally. 

“But, Ben,” she protested, “‘you said you 
had to go to your meeting.” 

» “Well, I have changed my mind, Amy,” 
he said. 

“You know I'll be glad to go,” said Amy. 
“T’ll be ready at eight.” 

She was curious to know what had hap- 
pened to make him change his mind. Shortly 
after she had finished talking with him Shot 
Ballenger called at the women’s dormitory 
and asked to see her for a moment. She went 
out to the porch. 

“Miss Deming,” said Shot, “we must 
have some help on this g me with Monroe.” 

“But how can I help?” she asked. 

“Well, it’s a queer case, and I'll have to 
explain,’ Shot replied. ‘‘Coach Martin and I 
have a theory. This is Martin’s philosophy of 
football and life: ‘Hit ’em, and go through. 
Make ’em fall the way you're goin’.’ You 
know what it is to be yellow? We've got a 
yellow player. Generally, we don’t try to 
cure a man of bein’ yellow. We throw him 
off the team. But this is different. This 
man’s yellow, but instead of being afraid—”’ 

“You’re not talking about Ben Gilmore?” 
demanded Amy resentfully. 

“T certainly am,” Shot declared. 

“But he’s not afraid of anybody,” the girl 
flared. 

“Except one,” insisted Shot Ballenger. 
“He's scared stiff of Ben Gilmore!’’ 

“Why, why—what are you talkin 
about?”’ Amy demanded. “Are you joking?” 

“I mean what I’m sayin’, and nothing 
else,’”’ said Shot. ‘‘He’s scared to death for 
fear he’ll hurt somebody. He plays like it. If 
we're to beat Monroe tomorrow, he’s got to 
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“go out there as if he was killin’ snakes.” 


“But he always stops the plays sent 
against him.” 

“That’s not enough—he'’s got to throw 'em 
back!”’ exclaimed Shot. “‘So hard they'll quit 
trying against him.” 7 

“Oh, I—” But she did not have time to 
complete what she was saying. Shot thought 
he had won over, and pressed his point. 

“And so we've got a little frameup against 
him,” he said hurriedly. ‘‘We want you to 
help us with it. Now then, he’s afraid to 
break loose because about five years ago 
a drunken bully in his home town shoved 
into him to make him fight. Ben wouldn’t 
fight. The bully smashed him. Then Ben 
picked him up, even though the bully was 
twice as big as he was, and threw him against 
a brick wall. The bully went out, cold. Ben 
thought he’d killed him. Ever since he’s 
afraid to use his strength. We’ve been study- 
ing Ben, see?”’ 

Amy listened carefully, but revolted at 
this probing of Ben Gilmore’s inward 
nature. 

“So, tonight, we’re goin’ to put it up to 
him at the bonfire, that he’s the one who can 
win this Monroe game for us—simply by 
forgetting his old fear.” 

“T see,’”’ Amy admitted, shuddering. ‘‘And 
you propose to single him out, before all 
these people tonight?” 

“For the sake of the team, and of Tippe- 
canbe.”’ 

“And what do you want me to do?” 

“Simply stand by us, with Ben, and help 
us to make him see this in the right light,” 
said Shot. “‘You’ll help us, won’t you?” 

“Not for a minute—that way,’’ she 
snapped. 

“But here, you’re loyal,’’ began Shot. 

“To Ben as well as to Tippecanoe,’’ she 
retorted; ‘“‘and I won’t help pick his soul to 
pieces like that.”’ 

She disappeared through the door, leaving 
the doughty Shot bewildered. 

Ben Gilmore, ill at ease, presented a curi- 
ous picture as he strode along the field with 
little Amy Deming. She, flushed and in- 
wardly raging, hurried to keep pace with his 
shuffling gait. Their talk was fitful. Amy 
chattered of campus gossip, carefully avoid- 
ing the football game. She wondered whether 
she should tell him of Ballenger’s call at the 
dormitory and decided it would not be wise. 

As they approached the field they found 
themselves surrounded by excited students. 
Everybody sought the scene of the bonfire. 
Presently the university band, trombones 
blaring defiance to Monroe and all the world, 
led a parade across their path. Standing on a 
little knoll, they saw the band lead the sing- 
ing parade into the great crowd in the middle 
of the field. 

“We'll be late,’”’ said Ben. “Maybe we'd 
better hurry.” 

“No, let’s wait a minute,”’ Amy protested. 

Almost as she spoke the singing and shout- 
ing from the field ceased, and they heard the 
yell leader calling out to the crowd for quiet. 
Then he appealed for singing of the old uni- 
versity song, ‘To Tippecanoe.” The band 
began the melody, and in a moment two 
thousand voices lifted in praise of Alma 
Mater. The challenging swing of the old 
strain thrilled them both. Ae 

At the last line flames sprang up from a 
great mass of boxes piled twenty feet high, 
and the students set up a spirit dance about 
the pyre. 

“Isn't it glorious, Ben?’’ asked Amy. 

“We'd better go on down,” said Ben, his 
mind still troubled. 

When they reached the throng the cheer 
leader had mounted his box again and had 
whipped the crowd through Tippecanoe’s 
famous old battle-cry, ‘“‘Tip, Tip, Tippe- 
canoe!” A first speaker deuhond up, made 
a few remarks and jumped down. Shot 
Ballenger was introduced. 

“Friends,” he proclaimed, “I’m not much 
of a speaker. I’d rather play football and let 
somebody else win the platform honors. But 
I do want to say we need you all at the 
stadium tomorrow. We've got a battle with 
Monroe, but with your help we can win. All 
we ask is your support.” 

The crowd gave him rousing assurance it 
would be on hand, and then broke into 
another cheer. Then the crowd demanded 
Dusty Martin. 

“Atta boy, Shot. Give us Martin,” they 
yelled. “Coach, coach!” 

Dusty Martin shouldered through the 
mass and mounted the drygoods box. 

“Men and women of Tippecanoe,” he 
began quietly. ‘Like your captain, I am a 
man of few words.” 

“Oh, those deeds, though,” yelled a shrill 
voice. 
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“All I wish to say I can say very briefly,” 
he said, soberly. ‘‘Tippecanoe can win to- 
morrow, even though Monroe is coming here 
with a great eleven. We can win. Whether we 
do win is another question. As I see it, our 
winning tomorrow's game depends on one 
man, and upon one man alone.” 

“Ballenger, Ballenger, YEA, Shot!” 

Amy Deming, out on the edge of the 
crowd with Ben Gilmore, drew a little closer 
to his tall figure. Should she warn him? 

“The man I have in mind,” the coach re- 
sumed, “‘is a man who has it in him to play 
tomorrow the greatest game ever seen on 
Tippecanoe field. If he plays his hardest 
game, if he goes into every Monroe attack as 
if he meant not merely to stop it but to de- 
molish it, then we shall win from Monroe and 
finish the season with a perfect record. Our 
game depends on him. If he does not come 
through, we lose, lose to Monroe, which has 
beaten us three years in succession and 
gloats over us. The man I’m talking about—”’ 

Here the coach paused for an instant, and 
looked about him into the faces of. the 
throng. Amy Deming shuddered. She knew 
what was coming. Ben, slowly grasping the 
coach’s meaning, stood rigidly, listening to 
Martin’s words. Martin continued speaking: 

“The man on whom everything depends 
tomorrow is a senior, playing his last game, 
fighting his last fight. It is Ben Gilmore, left 
tackle. The game is up to Ben.” 

The crowd broke into an uproar, every 
man looking to see whether Gilmore was 
near him. 

“Come up here, Ben,” called the coach, 
“and tell us what you'll do.” 

“It's wicked,” thought Amy, “‘to pillory a 
boy in that way.” 

me of the boys near them recognized 
Ben’s tall figure and set up a shout: 

“Here he is, here he is. Gilmore!” 

“T guess I'd better go up, Amy,” said Ben, 
“Wait here for me.” 

With his chin set, he thrust his way 
through the crowd, and Amy watched him 
go, wondering what he would say. She knew 
he was in torture. How she should like to see 
him flare up and face his tormentors down! 
Ben reached the box, and Martin stretched a 
hand to help him up. 

“That’s right, Ben,’’ he said. Then to the 
crowd: ‘Fellows, I don’t need to introduce 
big Ben Gilmore, but here he is!”’ 


Finding Lost Gold Mines 


It is reported that the lost main reef of the 
Transvaal gold fields has again been located. 
This main reef, which runs near the surface 
for fifty or sixty miles, comes to a sudden 
stop not far from Johannesburg, probably 
because of a great fault or slip in the gold- 
bearing rock. For a number of years geolo- 
gists have been searching for the lost section 
of the reef; the report is that it has been 
found buried almost a thousand feet below 
the surface of the ground. The discovery of 
the gold diggings in South Africa and the 
deposits of gold in the Klondike country had 
a great deal to do with the steadily rising 
cost. of living during the last thirty years; 
some economists think it was the chief cause 
of that phenomenon. Will the rediscovery of 
the Johannesburg reef start a fresh rise in 
prices, a further cheapening of the dollar? 


Dirigibles for the Arctic 


Captain Amundsen, the polar explorer, 
agrees with Commander MacMillan that 
airplanes are not likely to be of much use in 
the Arctic, .but he is possessed with the idea 
that there is a great future for dirigible 
balloons in the North. Weather conditions 
near the pole, he says, are favorable to the 
dirigible, for there are no sudden tornado- 
like storms like that which wrecked the 
Shenandoah. Captain Amundsen has already 
contracted to buy from the Italian govern- 
ment the 325-foot dirigible N-1. Next sum- 
mer he expects to use it to cross the polar 
area from Spitzbergen to Alaska, and he 
believes the trip can be made in sixty hours. 
Mr. Lincoln Ellsworth, his American partner, 
will accompany him. 








A Capital Levy for France? 


The financial’ situation of the French 
nation shows no sign of improving. The 
failure of the debt negotiations at Washing- 
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Only a half-hearted cheer went up, for, 
although Ben was popular and known for a 
clean-living, hard-working, lovable chap, 
the crowd had become suspicious of him be- 
cause of Martin’s remarks. Was he yellow? 
What was wrong, anyhow? Ben flushed. 

“Fellows,”’ he said, slowly, “‘you don’t 
want to hear any promises from me.” As he 
framed the words he burned with resentment 
that he should be thus singled out. He 
wanted to tell the crowd he had held his 
section of the line firm in every game. But 
instinctively he said the right thing. “All I 
will say is this: If tomorrow's game depends 
on me, we shall win it.” 

Without another word he leaped down 
from the box. The crowd, expecting him to 
talk longer, stood silent for a moment, then 
broke into a tremendous cheer. It would be 
difficult to say whether the uproar was due 
to his promise or to his statement that Tippe- 
canoe would win. At any rate, the cheering 
continued for some time after Ben had 
shouldered his way past yelling, whistling 
football fans to Amy’s side. 

“Let’s go away, Amy,” he said. “I’ve got 
to figure this thing out.” 

One big hand about her arm, a shoulder 
forcing a path, Ben led her away. Head 
down, his heart pounding, he walked for 
some time after they were clear. Amy was 
tempted to speak, but held her tongue to 
give the big fellow a chance to think his way 
through his torture. The cheering of the 
crowd floated through the air to haunt and 
taunt them. Wandering quietly, aimlessly 
through the old campus, they finally came 
to rest on the steps of one of the buildings. 

“You know, Ben,” said Amy softly, “‘I feel 
guilty. I knew they were going to hold you 
up before all that crowd. And I didn’t tell 
you. I should have warned you, because 
Ballenger came and told me the whole 
plan.” 

“It doesn’t matter, Amy,” Ben replied. 
“T didn’t mind what they said. It is their 
feeling that hurts. They think I’m yellow. 
But I always have done my share.” 

“I told Ballenger so,” exclaimed Amy. 
“You’re not afraid of any man.” 

“And what did he say?” Ben asked, 
curiously. 

mo you were afraid of yourself,” she 
said. 

Ben grunted. And then he sat silent for 





ton did not help matters, and the franc has 
been falling ever since M. Caillaux returned 
to Paris. The Radical party is openly in 
favor of a levy on capital to relieve the pres- 
sure of the obligations that the government 
must meet. But iM. Caillaux, thougha Radical, 
stood out firmly against that plan with the 


many minutes, staring in front of him. a 
huddled close beside him. “‘It isn’t so muc 
that I am afraid of myself,” he said finally. 
“The trouble.is, I know myself. I do not dare 
let go, lose my temper and strike out as hard 
as I might. Once,” and he shuddered in recol- 
lection, ‘‘once I almost killed a man, Amy. I 
never told you about it. Every time I lose 
my temper and am tempted to smash an- 
other player I remember it—I see that man 
lying unconscious on the ground before me. 
Awfully still and limp, Amy. It was a long 
time before I found out I had not killed him. 
I made up my mind, then, never to lose my 
temper again.” 

He shook his head, shuddered and drew a 
long breath. 

“Could you, would you have loved a man 
who had killed another? But no, that’s silly, 
ridiculous, Amy.” 

“Ben, I know all about that,”’ said Amy, 
placing a hand on one of Ben’s big fists. ‘‘I 
know that you acted in self-defense. The 
man was bigger, a grown man, and you were 
only a boy. He attacked you. I think you did 
right. If I had been there, I should have been 
proud of you for defending yourself. If you 
had not, it might have been Ben lying there 
on the ground.” 

This time Ben was silent. 

“Do you mind if I think out loud, Ben?” 
she asked. ‘‘I do so want to help you. I’ve 
been worrying about it all evening. This 
football is not so important in itself, as L see 
it, as it is for the things it teaches. Self- 
control is one of them, courage is another. 
I’ve been proud of the way you’ve played. 
And I hated Shot for attacking you—and 
Martin for holding you up. But after all, and 
you won’t think I’m disloyal, Ben,” she urged, 
pressing his hand under both of her own, 
“after all, playing football means fighting 
for those you love. You fight to defend Tip- 
pecanoe against her enemies, as you once 
fought to protect yourself. If it is not suffi- 
cient to stop the enemy, then you must 
smash him. If that has to be done in football, 
why, it is the thing to do. And then the final 
test is, how far may a real man,—a big, 
strong, clean man like yourself, Ben,—go 
without losing control of himself. That is the 
problem.” 

Ben did not interrupt her. Could she be 
right? Had he taken the wrong view? 

“Suppose, Ben,” said Amy, speaking 


result that the ministry resigned, principally 
in order to get him out of office. The fall 
of the franc to only a quarter of its pre-war 
value already amounts to a tremendous levy 
on invested capital, and M. Caillaux knows 
that any further step in that direction would 
cause a dangerous crisis in French politics. 





Japanese boys take to baseball like ducks to water. Here is a “‘cheering section” at a 
game between two high-school teams in Tokyo. Except for the costumes and the flags it 
looks quite like a similar scene in our own country 
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softly, ‘‘suppose that instead of fighting for 
Tippecanoe, you were fighting for me—”’ 

“Amy,” he muttered, turning to stare 
down at her in the darkness. 

“And suppose I were attacked again and 
again, as you and Tippecanoe are going to be 
attacked out there on the field.” 

“T’d throw them back, again and again!” 
he cried. “‘I’d beat them down!” 

“And suppose, but it is not supposing 
now,” she continued earnestly, ‘‘because I’ve 
thought it out, Ben. I have the answer. Life 
is like that. Your freedom, your happiness, 
your property, your business, your loved 
ones—if life attacks them, it is not enough 
simply to defend. One has to beat back, beat 
down his enemy. The manly thing, the brave 
thing, to do, is to break down every attack, 
and throw it back, crush it, without losing 
control. You can do that, Ben.” 

Ben Gilmore brushed his hand across his 
eyes. Then he slowly stood up and stretched 
his big frame, filling his lungs with the cool 
night air. Across the campus came the music 
of the band. 

* “Amy,” he said, drawing her to her feet, 
“you've helped me. You make me gladder all 
the time that I’ve found you. Tomorrow I’m 


“going to prove I know what you've taught 


me. And tomorrow evening I’d like to come 
back here and sit with you again, to talk it 
over some more.” 

Not one of the forty thousand Tippecanoe 
and Monroe students and graduates who saw 
the memorable struggle between Monroe 
University and Ben Gilmore will ever forget 
it. This is not to imply that Shot Ballenger 
and the other Tippecanoe players failed to 
take a part in the battle. But the real game 
was between Monroe and the tall, black- 
haired left tackle of Tippecanoe. 

At the end of the first half one would have 
said that Ben and the well-trained powerful 
eleven from Monroe were evenly matched. 
The score at intermission was nothing to 
nothing. Time after time Monroe attacked, 
with the mighty Casey driving first outside 
Ben, and then inside him, only to be stopped 
or flung back for a loss. Yet the doughty Shot 
Ballenger and his mates, when they were in 
possession of the ball, entirely failed to ad- 
vance it against the solid, stolid Monroe 
defense. 

Tom Kane, playing tackle for Monroe 

(Continued on page 807) 


Another Radio Marvel 


Mr. John Hays Hammond, Jr., has 
proved the possibility of sending a number of 
radio messages on a single wave of very low 
length. Before a party of Navy experts he 
sent eight simultaneous code messages from 
a single transmitting tube on a wave of only 
ten meters. The different messages are 
carried by modulating the carrier wave, 
which has a vibration of thirty million to the 
second, by means of successive low-frequency 
waves ‘‘shot into” the main wave. These 
added waves vary the intensity of the carry- 
ing wave in a dozen different patterns. 
Receiving circuits tuned to the varying 
frequencies of the wave select out of the 
confusion the messages that come in on the 
speed to which they are sensitive. All of the 
eight messages were successfully received by 
the instruments that were prepared to take 
them. The experiment shows that multiplex 
transmission by radio is as practicable as 
multiplex telegraphy. 


Reforming the Wheat Pit 


The Chicago Board of Trade has recently 
adopted a set of trading rules that is ex- 
pected to curb illegitimate speculation and 
protect the public interest, which is always 
unfavorably affected by sudden and wide 
changes in the price of wheat. Under the new 
rules the directors of the Board are em- 
powered to put a limit on the extent of daily 
price swings and to prohibit trading on any 
day at prices above or below a certain per- 
centage of the closing price of the day before. 
A business-conduct committee is created to 
supervise the conduct of members of the 
Board in their dealings with customers and 
their relations with the state and national 
governments and to enforce certain rules of 
business ethics that are universally ac- 
knowledged to be just, though there has 
never heretofore been any power to compel 
obedience to them. 
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CANDAL is like counterfeit money. 
Many people who would not think of 
being the first to circulate it will pass it 

along when it comes into their hands. 


God gives the Wicked Sleep and soft Release 
So that the Good may snatch a little Peace.. 


History TAUGHT BY FILMs is no new thing, 
but until recently there have been no films 
good enough to recommend them to use in 
colleges. Princeton, however, has found the 
Chronicles of America, prepared by the 
historical faculty of Yale University, to be 
worthy of a trial and will use the Settling of 
Jamestown and probably other films in the 
course on the history of the American 
Colonies. Such a course should be popular. 


“RIDE AND TIE” was an old method of 
travel when two men had only one horse. 
Something amusingly like it appears in the 
plan of getting to market the new commer- 


cial airplanes that a New York department - 


store is going to sell over the counter. The 
plane leaves the factory bearing a “‘knocked- 
down”’ motor car made by the same con- 
cern. When it lands at Mitchel Field the car 
is assembled and hauls the plane to the store 
that is to sell it. 


Ir TAKES IMAGINATION to plant trees that 
require from four hundred to a thousand 
years to reach maturity, but the lumbermen 
of California have begun to plant redwoods 
to replace those that the demands of trade 
have so rapidly devoured. Although the 
redwood lives to a great age, it is one of the 
fastest-growing conifers and even in forty 
years attains a size that makes it commer- 
cially valuable—sometimes a height of one 
hundred feet. 


A FAaRMER’s Wipow, Marie Harel, of 
Camembert, France, discovered in 1771 the 
secret of the flavor of the cheese that ever 
since then has been known by the name of 
the town. The little house in which she 
lived is still standing, and the French 
government, in recognition of the commer- 
cial value of her discovery, is going to place 
a memorial tablet on the building. If the 
famous cheese were made on the premises, it 
wouldn’t need a bloodhound to find the 
place, even today. , 


THERE is not much connection between 
reat muscular strength and _ longevity. 
igmund Breitbart, an extraordinary crea- 
ture who used to exhibit himself supporting 
incredible weights and biting iron chains 
apart, scratched his finger the other day— 
and died of blood poisoning. And Eugene 
Sandow, a more famous Samson, died in 
middle life from a broken blood vessel that 
he got from overexerting his great strength 
in lifting a ditched automobile single- 
handed. But perhaps these Titans would 
rather go in this way than to see old age 
slowly and pitilessly rob them of that 
strength which was their glory. 
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MAKING PEACE AT LAST 
Te war that began with the pistol shot 


in the crowded street of a Balkan town 
and set the whole world ablaze really 
came to an end the other day in the little 
Swiss village of Locarno, nestling under the 
Italian Alps at the head of Lake Maggiore. 
Peace was made there as it was never made 
at Versailles, and it is a peace that is bright 
with hope for all Europe. In the Locarno 
treaties France and Germany agree riot to 
fight again; to establish a fifty-mile-wide zone 
on the east bank of the Rhine in which there 
shall be no forts or troops or magazines of 
ammunition; and to submit any disputes 
that may arise between them to arbitration. 
Great Britain and Italy on their part agree 
to come at once to the support of France if 
Germany ever violates its agreement, and to 
back Germany if France should be the 
offender. At the same time Germany has 
made treaties with its neighbors on the east, 
Poland and Czecho-Slovakia, providing for 
the settlement of all questions between 
them—including disputed boundaries—by 
arbitration. Finally a meeting of the League 
of Nations is to be called, and Germany is to 
be admitted as a member in full and equal 
standing. 
The curious thing is the speed and smooth- 
ness with which the negotiations proceeded; 
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FACT AND COMMENT Sx 
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GOOD LUCK, 


HERE’s a Girl Scout down the street, 

and we are always watching to see 

what she and her friends are doing. 
Last Saturday they started off on a hike, 
with clouds hanging dark overhead. 

“Better not try it,” we called. 

“Doesn’t stop us,”’ said the Scout. ‘Our 
kabobs will taste all the better.’”’ 

“Kabobs? What are they?” 

“You cook them on a stick with beefsteak 
and bacon and onions,’’ she cried back 
across her shoulder. 

We have been wanting one ever since. 

Last summer this Girl Scout went off to 
camp and came back with a life-saving 
emblem. She has promised to show us how 
to break the various clutches of a drowning 
person, when she has time. Just now’she is 
very busy with tree-planting and overnight 
hiking and the countless’ other things they 
seem to have on hand. 

She is out with her friends in the yard 
next door this afternoon, raking and burning 
autumn leaves. 

“That’s a good turn,”’ we called to her. 

“Well, not exactly,” said she. ‘You see, 
we get paid for this,’”’ ’ 

“What are you going to do with the 
money?” 

All the girls wanted to answer at once. It 





it was in shining contrast to the delays and 
futilities of previous conferences. That was 
partly because Germany was at last rec- 
ognized as a free partner in the discussion 
and partly because, with the gradual fading 
of war-time passions, everyone in Europe 
has come to understand the imperative need 
of peace and of joint endeavor in the re- 
building of Western civilization. It need not 
be pointed out that the Locarno agreements 
are the most hopefully pacific that ever were 
signed by the great European nations. Like 
every such agreement, their permanence 
will depend on the good faith with which 
they are observed. But they are guarded by 
sanctions that are certainly more efficacious 
than any in the past; and no one, except the 
irreconcilable Junker party in Germany, is 
critical of them. The Junkers have looked 
forward to reasserting German power in 
Europe by force of arms. They will give up 
the dream reluctantly, but there is every 
reason to believe that the nation is honestly 
behind the government in committing Ger- 
many to the security treaties. France and 
Great Britain are frankly pleased; we can 
imagine no party in either country that will 
not heartily support the agreement. 
Altogether Locarno is a landmark in 
European history; a turning point, away 
from war and toward a genuine peace; a 
movement away from excessive nationalism 
and toward friendly codperation among the 
peoples of western Europe; a_ notable 
triumph for sane statesmanship. The age- 
long hostility between Frank and Teuton, 
which began when the sons of Charlemagne 
quarreled over the division of his empire, 
and which has again and again plunged 
Europe into war, is for the first time def- 
initely made the subject of friendly and 
neighborly negotiation. M. Briand, the most 
experienced of the statesmen who met at 


A party of Girl Scouts all ready for a ten-mile hike 


om 


GIRL SCOUTS 


seems that the father of one of them is an 
architect, and he has offered to help them 
build a cabin on a piece of his land, just 
outside town, if they will earn the money for 
the materials. ; 

“We've got it all figured out,” said our 
friend. ‘‘We shall have the money by spring. 
We're going to give a play and sell hot dogs 
at the school football games and do lots of 
other things. Then we're going to build the 
cabin and make the furniture ourselves. And 
we can go there week-ends with our captain, 
and blaze trails, and do all the cooking and 
everything.” 

We gasped. Build a cabin? Make the 
furniture? Blaze trails? 

Read the Girl Scout handbook as soon as 
you can get hold of a copy. It will tell you 
why they have grown in fourteen years from 
one small troop to more than a hundred 
thousand girls. The Youth’s Companion has 
watched their progress with sympathy, and 
their achievements with real enthusiasm. 
Older than the Girl Scout organization by 
eighty-five years, it wishes them especially 
~~ luck during their annual Girl Scout 

eek, from November 7 to 14. When there 
is anything The Youth’s Companion can do 
for you, Girl Scouts, call on us freely, for we 
believe in you. 





Locarno, believes that the foundation has 
been laid for the long-dreamed of United 
States of Europe. Perhaps he is too sanguine. 
But it is certain that no diplomatic arrange- 
ment ever made by European statesmen has 
held in its substance and its spirit such 
reasonable promise of real peace. 


ee 
CHRISTY MATHEWSON 


AN one man, by his personality and 
example, change the whole spirit of a 
great popular institution from that of 

the “roughneck”’ to that of gentlemen? No. 
Human nature is a stubborn thing. But 
Christy Mathewson did more to improve 
baseball as a sport than all the other men 
who have played it. 

He was a great pitcher; one of the very 
greatest who ever lived. That gave him his 
first hold on both the public and his fellow 
players. Twenty years ago he shut out the 
Philadelphia Athletics in the three games he 
pitched in that World Series—a record never 
since equalled. But even before that he was 
the idol of the baseball world, and so he 
remained to the end. It was not his wonder- 
ful pitching that made him’ great, but his 
character, 

He never preached his code. He lived it. 
He never played a dirty trick, on the field or 
off it. He never quarreled with an umpire. 
He always gave all that was in him. It takes 
courage to stand fast against the spirit 
of your associates and your time, but 
Mathewson did it; and gradually even the 
roughest of his fellow players began to see in 
him something they respected, though not 
all of them knew what it was. And when he 
died, every true sportsman in America paid 
him tribute. The flag flew at half mast over 
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this year’s World Series, and the biggest men 
in baseball followed his coffin to the grave. 

But it is not in death that we remember 
this great player. We remember him as he 
stood in the pitcher’s box, preparing to throw 
that famous ‘“‘fade-away” against which 
such mighty hitters as Delehanty and 
Baker often batted in vain. The briefest 
mention that Mathewson was to pitch for 
the Giants could fill any baseball park with 
men who seldom care to watch professional 
ball—men who delight in skill and courage 
and sportsmanship. 

He was bigger than the game itself. 
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THE “YOUNGER 
GENERATION” AGAIN 


HAT about the boys and girls of to- 

day—the younger generation, as 

their critics grandiloquently call 
them? It is a big subject; we haven't the 
room to take it all apart and examine it, as 
we should have to if the whole truth were to 
be discovered. But there are single things 
that can be said; single aspects of the ques- 
tion that we can glance at. Here is one. 

The colleges of the country are, and have 

n for several years, overrun with stu- 
dents, Within a dozen years the number of 
boys and girls in college has increased three- 
fold—thirty times as fast as the population. 
It never used to be hard to find room for a 
promising lad in college. But it is now. Many 
institutions have had to limit the numbers 
they will receive because there is neither 
dormitory room nor lecture-hall accommo- 
dation nor teaching staff sufficient to take 
care of more than half that apply for ad- 
mission. Every year the requirements for 
admission go up. A boy who enters the 
freshman class at Harvard or Cornell or 
Michigan is probably as far advanced as his 
father was in his junior year. And another 
thing: the colleges do not accept men with 
entrance conditions, as they used to. You 
must get in clear; they haven’t time or 
room to take care of youngsters who aren't 
fully prepared. It is a real job getting into 
college now—and staying in! 

And yet the boys and giris continue to 
meet these rising tests, and to meet them 
better than they used to. The dean of Prince- 
ton said recently that that university had 
not only the largest freshman class it had 
ever had, and the largest it could possibly 
take care of, but the most promising he had 
ever seen. Virtually everyone had passed all 
entrance tests without conditions, and a 
very large proportion of the class were 
honor men in the schools from which they 
came. You would get a report like that 
from the dean of any college to which you 
might apply. 

Surely a generation of boys and girls who 
can meet with constantly increasing credit 
requirements that are as constantly rising 
has character. Whatever impression we may 
get from a superficial observation of these 
noisy and thoughtless young people who are 
often in the public eye because they enjoy 
being conspicuous, there is a solid body of 
boys and girls, who want the best things in 
life, and who have determination enough to 
get them, whatever price in exertion and 
self-sacrifice they have to pay. Whatever 
our young people lack, it is not brains or the 
willingness to use them. 
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AMIABILITY 
N: doubt the excess of amiability is often 


objectionable. There are people who 

seem born to do what other people 
want, to accede to the immediate pressure, 
to have no wills, no lives of their own, but to 
move in kindly indolence, subject to the 
wish and purpose of whoever happens to be 
last about them. In a sense such people are 
comfortable to live with; they do not rub you 
the wrong: way or disturb the normal 
tranquillity of things. But you cannot count 
upon them,. you cannot work with them, 
because they have not the energy to work, 
and in the end their everlasting smile 
exasperates. 

This criticism applies, however, mainly to 
natural amiability. People who are born 
amiable are too often born characterless and 
do not hit the world hard enough to dent it. 
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All the same, amiability is a virtue well 
worth acquiring by those who have more 
aggressive tempers, and it is a delightful 
ornament to an eager, energetic soul. 

To be amiable means properly to be 
lovable, and surely few qualities are better 
worth acquiring than that. The first secret 
of true amiability is to cultivate attention 
to the interests of others. Eager souls are 
naturally full of themselves and of their 
own accomplishment. But even in accom- 
plishing our own objects it is surprising how 
much a little consideration for others will 
help. To work with men and_women we must 
adapt ourselves to them, and to do this we 
must understand what they want and con- 
sult it. 

A still deeper secret of amiability is to 
learn to put ourselves in others’ places. 
They and we are much alike. Think how you 
would feel and act, if situated as they are, 
and the result will be an astonishingly in- 
creased sympathetic response to their feeling 
and action. This is the essential of amiabil- 
ity. Viewed in this aspect it surely adds 
much to the charm of life. 
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THE STARS THIS WEEK 


HE most brilliant star in the northeast 

just now is Capella. It is as bright as 

Vega, but of a different color; for it is 
yellow, like our sun. The spectroscope shows 
that it is like our sun in constitution, but it 
is enormously larger. If the two were the 
same distance from the earth, Capella would 
be over a hundred times brighter than our 
sun. 

The second-magnitude star just below it is 
Menkalinan (M): the name means “‘shoulder 
of the Driver.” The imagery of this star- 
group is a queer mixture. The constellation 
is named Auriga, the Charioteer or Driver, 
while Capella means the Little She-Goat. 
The figure is that of a man with a whip in his 
right hand and clasping a goat in the left 
arm. There is no story in the classics to 
explain this singular combination. 

Just at the right of Capella are three well- 
matched stars of the fourth magnitude, 

called the Kids, which 


C, . form a slim triangle and 
“9 help to distinguish Ca- 

Mo pella from any other 
o bright star. This little 

° N triangle is similar in 


shape to a larger tri- 
angle, turned the other way, formed by 
Capella (C), Menkalinan (M) and El Nath, 
the Horn (N), a star at the right that does 
double duty as the foot of the Driver and 
the tip of the Bull’s horn. 

Many star-watchers recognize this con- 
stellation by means of a pentagon, formed 
by adding two stars to the triangle just 
described. The Kids lie on the side of this 
pentagon that extends to the right from 
Capella. The Milky Way passes through this 
pentagon, and there are several beautiful 
star clusters in it; with an opera glass these 
— show a multitude of tiny points of 
ight. 

Capella and Menkalinan are both binary 
stars; that is, each consists of two stars 
revolving about each other. This type of 
star has recently been found to be extremely 
common, and it is believed to result from a 
single star when another star passes near 
enough to disturb it. As the second star 
approaches it begins to raise two enormous 
tides (as our moon does to our ocean), and 
these tides become so great that they finally 
tear the star asunder and then form two 
masses, which go on rotating about each 
other. 


Next Week 


THE WEINERTS’ LOVE AFFAIR, Dy 
Edith Munger Leavell 


Hat OverBoarp! by Leonard Hatch 





THE OLD SguIRE’s GREAT-GRANDSON, 
by C. A. Stephens 


Wuat Was HE LIKE AT WorK? 
Percy D. Haugaton, by Paul M. 
Hollister 


A SUBMARINE COAL MINE, by Roe L. 
Hendrick 
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CHRYSLER FOUR 


The TouringCar - - $ 85 
TheClub Coupe - - 905 
TheCoach - + - 1045 
The Sedan - ¢ © 1095 


Hydraulic four-wheel brakes at 
slight extra cost. 


CHRYSLER SIX 
The Phaeton - + «+ $1305 
TheCoach + © «© 41445 
The Roadster «+ ¢ eo 1625 
The Sedan - © «¢ 1695 
The RoyalCoupe + + 17095 
The Brougham a a 1865 
The Imperial - - - 1905 
The Crown Imperial * 2095 
All prices f.0.b. Detroit, subject to 
current Federal excise tax. 
Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler en- 
closed models. All models equipped 
bees 


There are Chrysler dealers and 
superior Chrysler service every- 
where. All dealers are in position 
to extend the convenience of 
time-payments. Ask about Chry- 
sler’s attractive plan. 


AllChrysler models are protected 
against theft by the Fedco pat- 
ented car numbering system, ex- 
clusive with Chrysler, which can- 
not be counterfeited and cannot 
be altered or removed without 
conclusi i eoftampering. 








FOUR 


Performance and Beauty That 
Appeal To Those Who Know 


The nation-wide popularity 
of this new guality Four is 
due to the enthusiasm of 
men and women who say 
they haveneverseenits equal 
for comfort, beauty, ease of 
handling and performance. 


Everywhere its continuous 
and dependable power, its 
effortless, flashing pick-up, 
its economy and durability 
are a marvel even to those 
who have driven cars of 
much higher price than this 
splendid Chrysler. 


These characteristics, so 
uniquely Chrysler, are the 
result of the application for 
the first time of the proved 
scientific engineering of its 
famous companion car, the 
Chrysler Six, to four-cylin- 
der practice. Linked to this 
is a degree of manufacturing 
skill and accuracy found 
only in Chrysler products. 


Women who like fine things 
are captivated by the Chry- 
sler Four beauty of line and 
coloring, by its restful riding 
and handling—the result of 
Chrysler-designed spring 


suspension and pivotal steer- 
ing, together with balloon 
tires. 


They appreciate in particu- 
lar the greater safety of 
Chrysler hydraulic four- 
wheel brakes, furnished on 
this new Four at slight extra 
cost for the first time on any 
car of like price. 


They enjoy its freedom from 
throb and rumble in the 
closed models. Sense of vi- 
bration is wiped out by spec- 
ially-designed insulation of 
the motor from the frame. 


Modish Fisher Bodies, 
planned and built for utmost 
comfort and roominess, are 
further cause for Chrysler’s 
wide-spread popularity with 
men as well as with women 
—a popularity for which 
even a Chrysler production 
of 800 cars a day has 
proved inadequate. 


Test these distinctive Chry- 
sler Four advantages your- 
self. Your nearest dealer 
will welcome the oppor- 
tunity of a demonstration. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 
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ents, you will probably make the kind 

that your friends will enjoy receiving. 
If you don’t enjoy making them, don’t try. 
They will turn out to be unattractive and 
will be a disappointment to you and your 
friends. It is a mistake to think you are 
economizing by spending a small amount of 
money for materials with which to make 
something you do not want to make. The 
inevitable result will be that you have 
wasted the money you did spend, and it is 
never economy to waste anything, however 
small. So, if you do not really enjoy making 
Christmas gifts, don’t read this article. It is 
not for you. You would be only wasting 
time. 

But if you are the sort of person who sees 
fun in planning far ahead and fussing around 
with needles and thread and scissors and 
mysterious bits of 
lace and ribbon long 
before Christmas, 
then perhaps. these 
ideas will ‘be of use 
to you in planning 
the gifts your friends 
will like. 

We ought -to dis- 
pose of the men first. 
They are the hard- 
est because they are 
so fussy—so much 
fussier than women 
—about their gifts. And they set things 
aside so casually, with a wave of the 
hand, as it were. Alas! They are as likely 
as not to look on the result of our long 
diligent hours of work as a ‘feminine 
contraption”—and that is the last word. 
No appeal, no smiles, no coy persuasions 
on your part will do any good. It is a 
thing stamped, discarded, condemned for- 
ever. So do not wear your fingers to the 
bone embroidering a lovely silk bag to hold 
his pipe or making a sweet-scented ball 
of shaving papers. 


MEN ARE DIFFICULT 


Handkerchiefs are safe enough for almost 
any man. If you like to hemstitch, make two 
or three fine linen handkerchiefs, and he 
ought to be much pleased. Of course he will 
not comprehend that it has taken real work 
to make them; but if he smiles indulgently to 
make you think he thinks so, be satisfied. 
If you object to the hemstitching or if you 
want to vary your gifts with a little crochet 
or knitting, ties are always a possibility. 
This is dangerous ground. Men have the 
most pronounced ideas about ties, and it is 
never safe to give a man a tie unless you 
have observed carefully the kind he usually 
wears or have sounded him pretty thor- 
oughly about his ideas on the subject. If 
you are sounding him, be wary. He will not 
realize what you are doing and will probably 
say what he thinks you want him to say 
rather than what he thinks himself. For 
instance, if you ask what is his favorite 
color, he is just as likely as not to say pink. 
But don’t take him at his word and give him 
a pink tie. Remember that the more indif- 
ferent he appears to be about ties, the more 
particular he is in reality. If he is your 
brother, it is quite all right to give him a tie 
because if he doesn’t like it he will feel no 
scruples about not wearing it, but don’t 
give any other man a tie unless you are sure. 
He would feel compelled to wear it, would be 
uncomfortable with it on, and altogether it 
would be a cruel thing for you to do. 

Still, if you really want to make a tie and 
feel that you know what you are doing, here 
are the directions. Follow them if you like 
but remember that the risk is yours. First 
get a spool of tie silk, the color he likes, and 
a crochet needle No. 10. Make a chain of 


[' YOU ENJOY making Christmas pres- 
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GIFTS THAT MAKE GIVING A PLEASURE 
SB Mal 


a 
pda 


four stitches. D. c. into first 3 times. That 
completes a shell. Chain 4 and repeat 5 
times. To turn chain 4, d. c. into first 3 
times. Chain 4 and d. c. into loop of shell in 
previous row. Repeat for 18 ins. Narrow a 
shell at a time to 34 ins. and fasten off. That 
is the front end of the tie. Start a new piece 
one shell narrower than the first. Make it 
12 ins. long and narrow as before. Join the 
narrowed ends together with a piece of heavy 
ribbon 34 ins. wide and 14 ins. long. The 


$ fale 


powder between the fold of cotton and slip 
it in the bag. Then tie a narrow ribbon 
around the bag about one inch from the lace. 
The ribbon used here was blue on one side 
and pink on the other. It was tied so that the 
blue side showed on the pink bag and the 
pink side on the blue. 

The other sachet was made from an 
organdie sash. If you have a bit of organdie 
and want to use it this way, begin by cut- 
ting a piece a little more than twice as long 





ribbon goes under the collar where it slips 
easily back and forth, and it also tends to 
prevent the tie from stretching. 

When the men have been planned for, the 
rest is easy. Girls are not hard to please, and 
there are many more things to choose from. 
A sweet little embroidered fudge apron is a 
dainty, quickly made gift that almost any 
girl would like. You can buy them already 
stamped for embroidery very inexpensively, 
and with a little effort and a good deal of fun 
you can make a lovely gift. Lingerie orna- 
ments are always welcome to girls, and so are 
little sachets. The sachets shown in the pic- 
ture are very pleasing and easy to make. 
With a few. scraps of ribbon left from sashes 
or hat trimmings or frills of any kind you can 
make attractive sachets to tuck away in a 
gay little Christmas package to a friend. 
One of the sachets shown on this page was 
made from a scrap of blue and a scrap of pink 
satin ribbon 14 inches wide and 5 incheslong. 

After. you get your materials together— 
ribbon, bits of lace, sachet and sachet 
cotton—fold the ribbons in two and sew up 
the sides to make little bags. Next whip the 
narrow lace edge on the top, put the sachet 


as you want your sachet to be. Fray the edges 
about half an inch down and sew up the 
sides to within an inch and a half of the top. 
Sew that inch and a half from the other side 
so that when you fold it back the seam will 
be on the under side. Put the sachet powder 
in the sachet cotton and slip it in the bag 
flat. Fald back the inch and a half and press 
it down. Then sew on a little bow and 
streamers of baby ribbon of some contrast- 
ing color. The organdie used in the sachet 
pictured here was white, 3 x 4 ins., the powder 
lavender, the ribbon deep purple. 

Of course you know the story about the 
girl who was wondering one day what she 
should give her roommate for Christmas 
when a kind friend suggested: 

“Why not books?” 

“Oh,” replied the girl, “‘she has a book.” 

Now, if the friend had only suggested 
handkerchiefs instead of books, she might 
have met with more enthusiasm. Whether a 
girl can have too many books or not we leave 
as an open — but we feel entirely safe 
in saying that no girl ever has too many 
handkerchiefs. 

With a bit of gayly colored linen and a 





How would you like to open your pocketbook the next time you go shopping and find five 
extra dollars? Can you imagine it, the month before Christmas! Write to me about your 
problems; don’t forget to send a stamped self-addressed envelope. And watch The Companion 
for next week and read how other girls have made THAT EXTRA FIVE DOLLARS. 
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‘ trifle of narrow white lace or footing and a 


spare afternoon you can make handkerchiefs 
that you will be happy to give your most 
fastidious friend. Draw threads and cut 
your linen, pink, lavender, blue, white, yel- 
low, green, into 84-inch squares or circles 
of 8-inch diameters and whip the footing or 


.lace around with tiny stitches. Turn the 


corners of the footing crosswise as is shown 
in the illustration. When you have whipped 
the edge all around dress up the oates- 
chief with a little lace-edged bouquet of 
French knots or an embroidered initial (see 
Article on Monograms in The Youth’s Com- 
panion for August 20) in the corner. 
Housekeepers and girls who are keeping 


hope chests are the easiest of all. A little em- 


broidered guest towel, a few gaily colored 
dusters made of cheesecloth with feather- 
stitched hems, tea napkins, dainty little mats 
—all are equally acceptable. 


GIVING IS FUN 


Remember that after all the most fun of 
giving-is to give something that the other 
person will like, not that you like or that you 
think she ought to like. Don’t give your 
mother the last word in jazz records for the 
victrola, for instance, and don’t give your 
father a subscription to a style magazine. 
Be warned by the story of the husband 
whose wife had beautiful auburn hair and 
who was so beautiful anyway that he could 
think of nothing but adorning that beauty. 
One day in the window of an expensive 
French shop he saw a dress that reminded 
him of her, and he determined to buy it for 
her for Christmas. The price on the tag was 
more than he wished it to be, but he thought 
that by considerable saving he should be able 
to buy the dress. So he denied himself and 
incidentally his wife everything he could to 
save money for the present. By and by 
when Christmas came he gave her a lon 
suit box bearing the label MADAM 
LOIRIE. She took it eagerly. How she had 
longed to know what he was saving for! 
Madame Loirie had the most fashionable 
shop in town, and that label was the very 
signature of fashion. How wise her husband 
had been to go to some one who knew instead 
of trusting his own judgment, as so many 
men would have done! 

With those thoughts flashing through her 
mind she smiled confidently at her husband 
and feverishly untied the string around the 
package. A rustle of tissue paper, and her 
eager fingers drew out the gorgeous, shim- 
mering, expensive—henna dress. HENNA! 
The one color she could not wear. 

Stunned, weak, dizzy, she looked at her 
husband—keyed to receive her burst of 
gratitude. He looked so confident, so smiling, 
oT could not let him know. She must thank 

1m, 

“O George dear—’’ she began, but she 
could go no further. Unexpectedly and un- 
controllably she burst into tears, : 

Not long after that George was telling a 
friend about his Christmas. ‘You know how 
women are,”’ he was saying. ‘‘She was so de- 
lighted with it and so overcome that she be- 
= to cry. So I told her not to save it for 

st, but to put it on and wear it every day, 
and when it was all worn out I'd buy her 
porno one exactly like it. And, by golly, I 
Wilt 
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One of Ward’s Seven Giant 
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Houses Is Near to You 


IHESE Seven Great Houses were 

built at big railway and mail 
centers so that one of them would 
be near to you—so that your orders 
would reach us quicker—your goods 
would reach you quicker, and 
with less postage and freight for 
you to pay. 

Building these big plants in each 
section of the United States is part 
of our plan to give you the quick- 
est and best possible service. 


Their Combined Buying 
Power Brings You the 
Lowest Prices 


One of these seven big stores could 
buy goods cheaply and sell goods at 
low prices, just as other stores do. 
But acting together, buying all to- 
gether, their vast purchases enable 
us to buy and sell at lower than 
market prices. 


Each season we go into the market 
with over Fifty Million dollars in 
cash. Think of that tremendous ad- 
vantage. Car load lots, yes even the 
entire output of a factory is bought; 
the markets of the world are searched 
to secure goods of standard quality 
at prices lower than a smaller organ- 
ization could possibly buy. 


‘“‘What makes Ward’s low prices 
possible?” 


There you have your answer. Our 
big cash buying for you and:for 
over eight million other families. 


A $50.00 Saving 
For You 


Your Catalogue offers you a saving 
of $50 this very season—but you 
must use the Catalogue to save this 
money. Turn to it regularly for 
everything you need to buy. Send 
all your orders to Ward’s and there 
will be an average cash saving of 
at least $50 each season for You! 


We Never Sacrifice 
Quality to Make 
a Low Price 


The assurance of better quality is 
yours every time you buy at Ward’s. 
We make sure that every article we 
sell is dependable—that it will give 
good service. We would rather miss 
selling you than to disappoint you. 
Therefore, we offer no “‘ price baits.” 
Mere cheapness may get your first 
order—but satisfactory quality makes 
you our friend. , 
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Use Your Catalogue 


The opportunity is yours. One of 
these seven great Houses of Ward’s 
is convenient to you. You have a 
copy of our Catalogue. Use your 
Catalogue. Send all your orders to 
Ward’s. Your orders are shipped 
within 24 hours, 
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Montgomery Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Baltimore Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
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THE STORY OF DURAMBOI 


HE natives called him Duramboi. His 

English name was Davis, but for many 
years he forgot the latter and answered only 
to the former. 

His story, says The Churchman in the 
Boston Transcript, is a strange one. At the 
age of fifteen he was transported to Australia 
as a convict, and a little later was sent to the 
new penal settlement at Brisbane. The new 
settlement was not well guarded and so 
Davis had no difficulty in escaping. He 
plunged into the bush and was adopted by 
the aboriginal inhabitants at Wide Bay. 
Many years afterwards a company of ex- 
plorers found him. By that time there was 
little difference between him and the abo- 
riginals among whom he had lived except 
that his skin was a shade lighter than theirs. 
He was an adept in throwing the boomerang, 
in climbing trees by means of the looped 
vine, in tracking animals. He followed all the 
strange customs and practiced the same 
brutal rites as the blacks. He had practically 
forgotten his mother tongue, and it was with 
some difficulty he regained it when he was 
brought back to civilization. 

No one imagines that Davis reached this 
state of degradation all at once. It was some- 
thing which came slowly but surely with the 
process of time. The strange part about the 
whole matter is that within a hundred miles 
of where he was living his degraded life a 
township with all the amenities of civiliza- 
tion flourished. There it was possible for him 
to have gained all the benefits of free citizen- 
ship, or, at the worst, the light restrictions 
imposed on a “ticket-of-leave’’ man. But 
throughout the long years he lived with the 
blacks he was content to live their strange 
life, to eat bunya nuts, and snakes, and 
grubs, and, if the truth were known, to en- 
gage in cannibalistic feasts, for such was the 
custom of these blacks. 

He willfully shut himself out from the best 
in life, until there came a time when he was 
unable to detect the best when it came his 
way. 

A characteristic mark of sin is that it 
makes friendship with God impossible and 
shuts the sinner out from the very best 
which life has to offer. 

That is what sin always does to men. They 
are children of God inasmuch as God has 
given them life with all its possibilities, but 
sin shuts them out from companionship and 
fellowship with the Great Father. Instead of 
God being the radiant and benevolent centre 
which attracts their souls. He is either noth- 
ing to them or else that which causes them to 
fear as often as they think of Him. Without 
that uplift which a sense of God brings to 
men they descend lower and lower in the 
moral scale as Duramboi did among the abo- 
riginals. 


HO SONG LING’S TWO VOICES 


MISSIONARY teacher in an American 

school in China sends us an essay writ- 
ten by a Chinese boy of twenty, who had 
with his teachers and companions passed 
through one of the outbreaks of civil war 
which are not uncommon in that country 
today. The essay is his own account of the 
“two voices” within him which counseled 
alternately flight and steadfastness. There 
is a curious charm about his naive confi- 
dences and his quaint English. It is pleasant 
to know that Ho Song Ling—for that is his 
name—showed the greatest bravery while 
the mission school was in peril and escaped 
like all his fellows with no serious injury. Ho 
= his essay ‘““My Conversation of the 

er.” 

“4000 Kiangsu troops are coming from 
Soochow, probably there will be a battle at 
Kiangyin,” said my body. ‘Whereupon 
many people were escaping to the north 
shore of the Yangtze River or to the eastern 
countries of the city. Will you let me to carry 
my grandmother to my olden village avoid- 
ing the war?” This was on Wednesday, 
January 21. 

“No, we ought not be frightened; God will 
protect us,” answered my soul. 

“Don’t go out today, because many sol- 
diers are compelling men to carry things for 
them,” said my 

“No, no!’’ answered my soul. “We are the 
citizens of China; we ought to help them. 
But they fight for selfishness, not for right- 
eousness, so there is no meaning to that and 
we had better not go.” This was on Friday 
morning, January 23. 

On Saturday, January 24, afternoon three 
o'clock I was playing basketball with ten 
schoolmates. Suddenly the first firing was 
heard west of the city. “Listen! This is the 
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second war we have seen,’’ said my soul to 
my body. 

There was tumult in the air; children were 
crying and women were screaming; old and 
young all were stirred up, for the guns were 
firing. ‘‘Will you come to play basketball 
with me?’ I asked some schoolmates. 

“No, I will not,” said one of them. 

“Why?” I asked. 

‘Perhaps the bullets and bomb will come 
right to us,” said one of them. 

“How shyly you are!” I said. “This done 
is only to comfort those people.” (He meant 
the refugees in the school.) 

“We ought to shame if we fear the bul- 
lets,”’ I said to my body. 

“What is the reason?” asked my body. 

“If God wants to receive me, then you 
must go with me. If God wants me not, you 
will never die.” 

Tuesday morning the city was completely 
surrounded by the Fengtien soldiers. We 
wanted to see how they fight; one teacher 
and two schoolmates went out to the South 





FARM FENCES 


food for the helpless family. He set his snare 
again and waited. Sure enough, out popped 
the head of a kind-hearted feathered neigh- 
bor, and Mr. Miner discovered that he had 
trapped another father. 

To make a long story short, Mr. Miner 
caught seven fathers that day. Every one of 
those old English sparrows had heard the 
nestlings’ cries of distress and had gone ‘to 
feed them. Thus it happens that, taught by 
the seven fathers, Mr. Miner credits these 
unpopular birds with one good trait. 


STALKING BLUEBEARD 


BLUE tiger, especially a Chinese blue 

tiger, does not sound real; it suggests to 
the mind some such fantastic creation of 
Oriental art as a purple elephant or a green 
dragon. But blue tigers are real and danger- 
ous animals. Mr. Harry R. Caldwell, an 
American missionary and ‘an expert tiger- 
hunter, has seen and stalked the beast and 
has written an interesting book called Blue 
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By Florence Boyce Davis 


The fence is mother of the farm; 
She reaches faithful arms about 
To hold unwelcome strangers out, 
And keep her own from harm; 
Secure within the guarded place, 
The green fields lift a smiling face, 
Long corn rows rustle in the breeze, 
And ripe fruits bend the orchard trees; 
And far green hills where cattle graze 
And all the quiet woodland ways 
Lie in the hollow of her hand, 
A silent guardian of the land. 


I love to see those mother-arms 

Girt roundabout the little farms, 

Guarding the furrow and the seed, 
Saving the harvest for the bin, 

Marking the lines that all may heed 
And halt without, or bide within; 

Keepers of metal, wood or stone, 

* My neighbor’s safeguard,.and my’ own. 
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.Gate. Half a mile we went; the Kiangsu sol- 


diers shot straightly to us from the lookout 
on the city wall. 

“Run quick!” said the teacher. 

“Silent! Slowly!” I said. 

Many times the balls flew, passing aside in 
the dim night and daytime. Sometimes my 
body trembled, but my soul said, ‘Never 
mind, carry on!” 

The voice of my soul is still saying, “Carry 
on, my dear body!” 

Ho Sone L1no, aged 20. 


THE SEVEN FATHERS 


ACK MINER, the lover and student of 
bird life, tells a very interesting story to 
show the good side of an unpopular bird. 

Miner himself doesn’t really like English 

sparrows and calls them ‘flying rats.” But 

he has learned that they have one good 
uality. They care for the orphans of their 
ocks. 

He wanted to get rid of a sparrow family 
that had built a nest in one of his bird- 
houses. He placed a snare over the door of 
the house and in that way caught both the 
mother and the father bird when they at- 
tempted to leave their nest. 

In due time the baby birds in the nest be- 
gan crying for food. Before he could remove 
the unfortunate orphans and dispose of 
them, Mr. Miner had reason to believe that 
a father English sparrow had gone in with 


Tiger. But blue tigers are blue only as blue 
fox, blue Skye terriers and blue Persian cats 
are blue. They are blue-gray where the ordi- 
nary tiger is a rufous orange, and they bear, 
upon this background, the usual dark tiger- 
stripings. 

The blue tiger hunted by Mr. Caldwell 
and nicknamed by him Bluebeard was a 
magnificent creature, at once daring and 
cautious, which had been killing cattle and 
goats and attacking human beings, appear- 
ing and disappearing so mysteriously that 
the terrified villagers regarded it as an evil 
spirit. The hunter tethered a goat in a prom- 
ising ravine, where two trails crossed, hid 
himself nearby and waited. At length his 
attention was summoned by “that mysteri- 
ous something which no woodsman can ex- 
plain, but which directs the eye to a point 
where something has moved, without the 
conscious realization of having seen it 
move.” There was Bluebeard, lying like a 
great domestic cat, with head erect, slowly 
whipping the end of his tail. In some way the 
aa cat sensed danger, for he rose and 

unded into the brush before the hunter 
could get a shot. 

Later in the season news was brought him 
that Bluebeard had dashed into the open 
door of a cottage and tried to carry a child 
that had fallen asleep under the table. For- 
tunately for the youngster, his head as he lay 
was against a table leg, and on the further 
side of it. The tiger, in its lightning pounce, 
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seized a mouthful of table leg instead of the 
child’s head and leaped through the door- 
way, carrying off the table, which it dropped 
in the court outside. 

Again Mr. Caldwell set his bleating bait 
and waited, in company with his cook, who 
saw the beast first and pulled his master’s 
sleeve. Mr. Caldwell glanced, saw what he 
took to be a man in the common blue gar- 
ment of the Chinese, stooping to gather 
herbs, and whispered, ‘‘Man.”’ ‘Tiger, surely 
tiger,”’ insisted the cook; and tiger it was. 
But he never got Bluebeard! Just as he was 
about to press the trigger he noticed that 
the tiger was intently watching something in 
the ravine below, and, glancing down, he saw 
two boys, utterly unconsciots of their peril, 
| seg ming dry ferns and grass. He dared not 

re, lest the creature, wounded, should roll 
down upon them. Instead, he stood up and 
moved to distract its attention while the 
boys pooee safely and leisurely on their 
way. Then, but too late, the hunters strove 
to creep round and steal upon their prey 
from the flank. But Bluebeard was gone. 


A REAL FIRE-EATER 


Gun of the performances that one sees at 
fairs or circus side-shows are so in- 
explicable that the spectator usually takes 
it for granted that they are not what they 
appear to be. Knife-swallowing and fire- 
eating are accomplishments which it is hard 
to convince the ordinary observer are any- 
thing but sleight-of-hand. Yet we find in 
Rev. S. Baring-Gould’s delightful Reminis- 
cences ‘a story of his sojourn in Freiburg, 
Germany, which shows that he was con- 
vinced that one fakir, at least, did exactly 
what he pretended to do. 

“Perhaps the most curious exhibition at 
the fair was this—a man stripped save for a 
pair of drawers and a sleeveless jersey, who 
called himself the Modern Pluto, and ‘per- 
formed with red-hot irons in a manner in- 
explicable to me. I was close to him and 
saw that there was no deception. He first 

ot an iron scraper, about the size of a 
oe-iron, which was heated red hot in a 
charcoal fire that was kept burning at my 
feet, and in which several irons were glowing. 
With this he scraped his arm, legs, both his 
cheeks and throat. The white ash from the 
iron fluttered about, and some fell on my 
sleeve. Then he took a red-hot poker and 
licked it with his tongue until .the iron 
cooled. To ‘make sure that there was no 
deception, I tried to touch it, but had to 
withdraw my finger pretty smartly, and an 
English friend of mine standing by lit 
his cigar at the poker after it had left the 
tongue of Pluto. 

“Then the man took a thin flat iron bar, 
red hot, and worked at it with his teeth till 
he had bitten off a piece about three-quarters 
of an inch long, which he spat down from 
his mouth. Next he trod on red-hot plates, 
but I did not think so much of this, as he 
only drew his feet over them one after the 
other without resting his weight upon 
them. 

“Lastly, he swallowed a couple of spoon- 
fuls of boiling oil. This seemed to be a greater 
effort than the rest of the performance, for 
his face turned purple, and drops of sweat 
stood on his tevdnead. I was too close to the 
man—I could touch him with my .hand— 
for any deception to be practiced. All this, 
moreover, went on for eight days from 
eleven a.m. till late at night. I was told that 
he went through the performance twenty 
times upon the principal day of the fair. 
He has been examined by some of the doctors 
here, who have: warned him that he must 
give up swallowing the boiling oil or he will 
ruin his digestion. He replied that he knew 
that he would have a short life. He had tried 
other expedients to gain a livelihood, but 
had failed; he was driven to this by prava 
necessitas.”” 


QUITE A DIFFERENT CASE 


INDING a patient in a very pessimistic 

mood one morning regarding his chances 

eof recovery, the young doctor, says the 

Tatler, started to banter him in an effort to 

put him in a more cheerful frame of mind, 
but without success. 

“T don’t know why it is, doctor,’’ said 
the patient, ‘‘but I feel I shall never pull 
through.” 

“Nonsense, nonsense!” replied the doctor. 
‘“‘Why your case is absolutely the same as 2n 
illness I had years ago, yet look at me, strong 
and hearty as ever.” 

“Yes,” retorted the other in a hopeless 
tone, ‘but then I expect you had a good 
doctor.” 
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MAN AFRAID OF HIMSELF 


(Continued from page 801) 


against Gilmore, gave Ben his opportunity 
to chalk up point after point for a victory 
over his own temper. Although a powerfully 
built, skilled player, Kane was not content 
to play hard, clean football. He employed 
every unscrupulous trick, every dirty bit of 
bypley known to the football curriculum. In 
short he offered what is known as “gashouse 
football’ in opposition to Ben Gilmore’s 
clean, determined, hard-fighting efforts. 
Early in the game he stepped hard on Ben’s 
unprotected fingers. Again, he thrust his 
fingers into Ben’s face. He slashed one cheek 
with long, sharp, dirty finger nails. Finally, 
growing angrier with the failure of each at- 
tempt- to break Ben’s self-control, Kane 
climbed out of one scrimmage by jamming 
the cleats of one heel down hard on Ben’s 
unprotected throat. 

Ben, gritting his teeth and clenching his 
fists, merely stared hard at him and kept his 
temper. But on the next play, Casey coming 
up with the ball, Ben charged into Kane so 
hard that he threw the big fellow in a huddle 
upon the runner and then bore both down 
for a five-yard loss. 

Amy, sitting in the stands, exulted as the 

whistle blew to end the half. Dusty Martin, 
by turns rejoicing in Ben’s determined, at- 
tacking defense and bewailing the constant 
failure of Tippecanoe’s carefully planned 
attack, hurried his weary warriors to the 
gymnasium. Forty thousand spectators sat 
back to recuperate, limp from the renewed, 
repeated thrills of the battle. They scarcely 
noticed the rival bands offering To Tippe- 
canoe and Old Monroe to the clouds. 
’ In the gymnasium Ben flung himself flat 
on his back, arms and legs extended, to relax 
and gather his strength for the second half. 
He hardly heard Dusty Martin’s harangue. 
Mostly he thought of little Amy Deming, 
brave, straight-thinking little girl who had 
helped him over a hard place. Would she 
approve of him? 

“Now, then, fellows, this game’s yours if 
you'll win it,’’ he heard Dusty Martin con- 
cluding. ‘‘Last night I said it depended on big 
Ben Gilmore. He’s whipped Monroe so far! 
Ben will keep them back. You fellows go out 
now and score. It’s up to you!”’ 

Refreshed, his muscles rested and his lungs 
breathing easily again, Ben Gilmore went 
back into battle amid the cheers of all Tippe- 
canoe. Shot Ballenger, impatient, fiery and 
dauntless, hurled his attack time after time 
against the Monroe line, only to be repulsed 
as often with negligible gains. Ben himself 
opened great holes when the play was sent 
his way, but the Monroe secondary defense 
came up so quickly that Shot and his fellow 
backs could not make ground. 

Possession of the ball shuttled back and 
forth. Tom Kane renewed and redoubled his 
efforts to provoke Ben to lose his temper. The 
big fellow merely grinned and charged harder 
than before, lifting and flinging his opponent 
into each Monroe formation. 

And so for the third period. So, also, for 
ten minutes of the fourth and last quarter. 
Then came the break of the game, after the 
ball had changed hands with monotonous 
regularity near the middle of the field. Tippe- 
canoe recovered a Monroe fumble on the 
Monroe forty-yard line. A cheer of encour- 
agement arose. Tippecanoe took heart. 

“Here, Shot, here,” whispered Ben to 
Ballenger in a conference behind the line. 
“Come through me. I’ll open a hole.”’ 

They lined up, tense. A signal, a snap, a 
charge. Ben lifted and drove into his oppo- 
nent, to carry him back out of the line of 
scrimmage and smother him. The doughty 
Shot Ballenger came plunging and tearing 
through the gap—fifteen yards before he was 
downed. 

“Again,’’ yelled Ben Gilmore, exulting in 
his strength. ‘‘Come on!” 

Fifteen yards more, and the ball on the 
ten-yard line. But the next time the play 
failed to work. Monroe sent an extra tackle 
to oppose Ben. He drove them both. back, 
but the Monroe fullback charged in and 
downed Ballenger in his tracks. A second 
time the play failed. No gain. Third down, 
Shot tried the opposite side of the line. No 
gain. The Tippecanoe rooters wilted. 

“Here, Shot,” called Ben, rushing back for 
a conference. ‘‘You charge that side again. 
But delay the pass, and then let Williams 
come through me with the ball. Touchdown, 
sure!” 

“Fourth down. We'd better try a place 
Kick,” argued Shot. 

“We've no kicker,” said Ben, knowing his 
team’s lack of a reliable field-goal specialist. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


They tried the delayed pass. But Williams 
messed up the play, followed Shot into the 
other side of the line and was smothered. Ben, 
looking at the great gap he had torn in Mon- 
roe’s line, groaned as he saw the mistake. 

The ball went over on downs. Tippecanoe 
gasped in disappointment to see the game 
melt out of its grasp. Monroe rose and 
cheered to the echo, glad now for the chance 
of a scoreless tie. Only two minutes to play. 
Monroe could stall the time out. Ben Gil- 
more, sick and furious at the turn of events, 
watched the enemy. Tom Kane asked for 
time and called the Monroe captain for a 
conference, 

Ben watched the gashouse player, Kane, 
narrowly and sensed the strategy Kane sug- 
gested. And when the two teams lined up 
again he knew what was coming. The 
Monroe left tackle swung around and lined 
up with Kane to crush Ben. That meant 
only one thing. Monroe would not punt, 
fearing a blocked kick behind the goal line, 
but would try to push the ball out. Ben 
crouched to meet the play. Casey was back. 
Ben knew he faced the supreme test. 

“Now, yellow!” growled Kane, bitterly. 
“‘Here’s where you get yours. We’ll murder 
you, see? Hear y’ve got a girl. She'll be a 
widow tonight!” 

Ben, absorbed in the struggle, had forgot- 
ten about little Amy. His blood boiled. He 
would crush this animal to the earth. But he 
heard a signal. Crouched low, tense from his 
toes up, he eyed Kane and the newcomer 
paired against him. Over their backs he saw 
the mighty Casey, glancing his way before 
the ball was snapped. If they swept him 
aside, Casey might get loose for the length of 
the field! Fight, fight, he must fight! 

He sensed the snapback of the ball. Lifting | 
and driving with all his might, he smashed 
into the two men before him. As he did so, he 
vaguely heard Kane snarling at him. He felt, 
too, the impact of a knuckle against his eye. 
Blackness spread in front of him, but on he 
drove, smashing, thrashing his way-against 





the pair. He mustn’t stop. Drive, drive! A | 
wild light in his eyes, he smashed and drove | 
into his opponents. Was this anger? Had he | 
gone mad? 

But even as he felt the weight upon him | 
relax there came a collision, as if he had 
crashed into a stone wall. Furiously driving 
his powerful legs, he forced his way against 
this new impact. It must be Casey, the great 
Casey! Then suddenly he was clear of Kane 
and his mate, as they collapsed on the 
ground, A scrambling, a quick lunge, and he 
flung himself to earth, carrying with him 
Casey and the ball. As he went down his one 
clear eye noted the flash of a white chalk 
mark beneath his waist. Spent, exhausted 
from his wild, superhuman effort, he broke 
into a hysterical laugh! 

Then everything went black. But he opened 
his eyes in an instant. A tremendous rever- 
berating roar seemed to awaken him. Some- 
body was jerking him to his feet. A dozen 
hands were pounding his back and shoulders. 

“Atta boy, Ben!” yelled Shot Ballenger. 
“Safety, old man. Two points. Atta fightin’ 
defense, hey? We win!” 

The game ended after a few more plays. 

The Tippecanoe squad tried to keep Ben 
after the rest and showtrs. They urged him 
to make a speech. Frenzied with sheer happi- 
ness, they overwhelmed him with congratu- 
lations. But Ben evaded them, and evaded 
also a crowd of waiting rooters, eager to 
carry him on their shoulders. He did wait 
long enough, however, to accept the appre- 
ciation of the veteran Dusty Martin. 

“But I’m sorry I had to call you out before 
the crowd last night, Ben,” the coach apolo- 
gized. ‘It hurt to do it.” 

“Worth it, coach,” grinned the happy big 
man. ‘‘Although that wasn’t how I found out 
about football!’ 

And he hurried away. 

That evening he and Amy Deming sat for 
a long time on the steps of the building in the 
darkness. Only the ringing of the chimes in 
the tower of Hall disturbed the stillness. 

After a time Amy laughed, a happy, re- 
lieved laughter. 

‘‘What is it, girl?’”’ asked Ben. 

“T was just thinking about Coach Martin’s 
philosophy of football and life,”’ said Amy. 
‘Hit ’em, and go on through. Make’em fall 
the way you’re goin’.’” 

“Well?” Ben asked again. 

“You needn’t apply that philosophy to 
love and to me, at this late date,” Amy 
chuckled. “I’m no enemy, and _ besides 


One woman’s 


depends 


OU’RE just a girl still—but a 

woman’s lifetime of happiness 
depends on you. Help her now to 
build her future—the woman you’re 
going to be! 


Every girl dreams of her future, of 
course—dreams of a fine, active, 
successful life. In a home of her own 
—or, perhaps, as a musician, an 
artist, a writer, a lawyer, a nurse, a 
teacher. Life offers so many oppor- 
tunities to girls, in these days! But, 
whatever your dreams and plans, 
you can’t afford to overlook the 
vitally important thing which lies 
at the foundation of all futures. 


The effect of habits! Good habits 
that build up a healthy, beautiful, 
vigorous body, a keen, alert brain— 
or bad habits that cut down the 
efficiency of those two wonderful 
machines. Stop and think how much 
your habits as a girl will help or 
hinder the woman you’re going to be! 


There’s the habit of insufficient 
sleep, for instance. It impedes Na- 
ture in her great work of repairing 
and building up; it causes early loss 
of youthful freshness. There’s the 
habit of irregular exercise and too 
little fresh air. That means flabby 
muscles, poor circulation, a sluggish 
mind. There’s the habit of rich, 
indigestible food. Every girl knows 
the troubles that habit brings! And, 
perhaps worst of all, there’s the 
habit of stimulants. 


There’s the coffee habit. 
Don’t let people tell you 
“coffee won’t hurt you.” 





whole future 
on you! 


dangerous habit—for everybody. Do 
you know that the average cup of 
coffee contains from 1% to 3 grains 
of a powerful drug stimulant called 
caffein? 


Avoid caffein! It robs the body of 
its reserve strength. It upsets di- 
gestion; causes headaches and sleep- 
lessness; makes the complexion sal- 
low and “muddy”; lowers vitality 
generally. Avoid caffein! 


Naturally, you want a hot, appe- 
tizing drink at mealtimes—but you 
don’t want a drugged drink like 
coffee. You can have a wholesome, 
safe drink. Postum! 


Postum is a delicious, healthful 
drink, made of whole wheat and 
bran, roasted, with a little sweeten- 
ing. The girls in millions of American 
homes like it—you’ll like it! Try 
Instant Postum made the new way, 
with hot milk—giving you the de- 
licious flavor and wholesome ele- 
ments of grain combined with the 
wonderful nourishment of milk. 


Altogether, if you’re interested in 
your future health and efficiency, 
the Postum habit is a splendid one 
to form. We’d like you to make a 
thirty-day test of Postum, as a start 
toward this habit. You can get it 
from your grocer—or, if you wish, 
wewill send you, free, one week’s sup- 
ply to start you on the test. 


Fill out the coupon below—and 
mail it today! 


FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





It will! The coffee habit is a 
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I’m already going your way.” 


Postum is made by the Postum Cereal 
Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich., also 


makers of Post Toasties (Double-thick Name 

Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes and 

Grape-Nuts. Your grocer sells Postum in Street 

two forms. Instant Postum, made in the City Sites 


cup by adding boiling water, is one of the 


Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 

I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please 
send me, without cost or obligation, one week’s 
supply of 


Y.C. 11-25 


Instant Postum ... 0) Check which 
Postum Cereat ...0) you prefer 














easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Pos- 
tum Cereal is also easy to make, but sh 
be boiled 20 minutes. 





In Canada, address Canapran Postum Cereat Co., Ltd. 








45 Front St. East, Toronto 2, Ont. 
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Looking Into Your 
Financial Future 


OU do not need the 

gift of prophecy to 
look into your financial A 
future. In these days @) 
when sound investments 438 
are within the reach of = 
every one, success is but a question of 
your own capacity to save and your 
money’s capacity to earn, 








Our booklet, “How to Build an Independent In- 
come,” enables you to look into the future five, ten, 
fifteen years or more, and see just 
what you can accomplish by invest- 
ing your savings in Smith Bonds— 
) now paying 7%. 

| This booklet shows the results at- 
tainable under our Investment Sav- 
ings Plan. It also tells how you may 
use our plan to buy a single $100, 
$500 or $1,000 Smith Bond, paying 7%, by pay- 
ments extended over ten months. Every payment 
earns 7%. 


7% Smith Bonds are First Mortgage Bonds, 
strongly secured by improved, in- 
come-producing city property,and 
protected by safeguards that have 
resulted in our record of vo doss to 
any investor in 52 years. 





For a copy of our “Independent ¥ : / 
Income” booklet, send your name 
and address on the form below. 


The F.H.Smith Co. 


Founded 1873 





New York Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia SmithBldg.,Washington,D. Cc. Minneapolis 





NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 52 YEARS 
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KeepMust 
on the bath-room shelf 


Years ago the old-fashioned 
mustard plaster was the favor- 
ite remedy for rheumatism, 
lumbago, colds on the chest 
and sore throat. 

It did the work, but was sticky and 
messy and burned and blistered. 

Musterole has taken the place of the 
mustard plaster, without the blister. 

Keep this soothing ointment on your 
bathroom shelf and bring it out at the 
first cough or sniffle, at rheumatism’s 
first warning tingle. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, with 
the blister and sting taken out, Mus- 
terole penetrates the skin and goes 
to the seat of trouble. 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Jars & Tubes 






BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


TRA MONEY 


Write for package of és peputinal VELVET 
MOTTOES. Value $3.00. When sold send us 
$2.00. Easy to sell for yourself or for church or 
club. Attractive Xmas gifts. 

GOSPEL TRUMPET CO., Dept. P, Anderson, Indiana 
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187 Stimson, ‘The Lewis institute, Detroit 
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Oh Boy! What Joy! 


Coast down hill, stroke back up. Easy to 


walk or run for a flying start. Buckles on and 
won’t come off. Made of heavy polished steel 
with corrugated bottom. Saves their cost in 
shoes first winter. Get them at your dealer, 
or mark around shoe, send us the 

paper with money orderfor . . e 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


F. L. CURFMAN MFG. CO. 
113 E. Second Street Maryville, Mo. 





THE HAYES METHOD FOR ASTHMA 
AND HAY-FEVER 


The Recognized Standard of Successful Treatment 


For particulars of the Hayes Method which is administered 
in your own home without OLD HATES id Do) daily work 
or duties, address P. HAROLD Bi lo, N. Y., 
asking for Bulletin Y-251. Special sitention’ to children. 





COINS AND CURIOS jee" isting ‘ola. Coin, 


sent for 6c stamps. Elder Corp’n, 9 E. 35th St., N. Y. 





FREE! Price lists of 2000 bargains and fine set Bosnia 
* Penna, Stamp Co., Manor, Pa. 
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Of Course You’ll Want 
To See The Christmas 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 











It will help you be sure 
that your house is look- 
ing its very handsomest 
for the happiest day of 
all the year. You'll love 
the gift pages, too. 


SEND $1.00 
fora 


TRIAL FIVE MONTHS 
to 


House Beautiful Pub. Co. 
8 Arlington St., Boston 


OW TO WIDEN THE SHOULDERS 
—Narrow shoulders are popularly as- 
sociated with a want of physical strength, 
and the belief rests upon a sound physiolog- 
ical foundation. Narrow shoulders are almost 
invariably associated with a flat and narrow 
chest, and a flat and narrow chest indicates 
a low degree of vitality and natural force, 
since the organs that it contains are under- 
developed. A rounded, broad and prominent 
chest suggests and indicates both physical 
and vital power. 

Natural formation and development may 
be responsible tor narrow shoulders, just as 
nature is responsible for one person’s being 
no more than five feet tall, whereas others 
are six feet. But, given suitable exercises, 
chest and shoulders may be improved; the 
exercises, however, must be practiced regu- 
larly during youth. 

All deep-breathing and chest-expanding 
movements have a beneficial effect upon 
narrow shoulders. The specific movements 
for increasing shoulder width are as follows: 

Stand erect, body braced from the waist 
but not held stiffly, the feet about twelve 
inches apart, the weight chiefly upon the 
balls of the feet. Bend the arms, raise them 
sidewise until the elbows are as high as the 
shoulders; the hands should be just in front 
of the armpits, knuckles uppermost. Take in 
a long, slow breath and at the same time rise 
on the balls of the feet, the arms straightened 
and extended sidewise. A definite reaching- 
out movement to left and right must be 
made with the hands and arms, stretching 
them to their fullest extent. Hold this tense 
position for two full seconds, then breathe as 
you return to the starting position. Repeat 
six times. Add one movement at the end of 
each successive fortnight until the move- 
ments total twelve. Between movements 
pause to take in and breathe out a full 
breath, breathing slowly. 

Take a similar upright position, but with 
the arms extended vertically alongside the 
head. No dumbbells should be used with the 
first exercise, but for this one they may be 
used; the weight should not exceed three 
pounds. Carry back the head and shoulders 
while inhaling and slowly lowering the 
arms, palms up, until the “‘crucifix’’ position 
is reached. Take care that the intake of 
breath is not completed before the arms 
come to rest. Hold the position two seconds, 
then slowly raise the arms and head while 
exhaling. Repeat four times. Increase the 
number of movements to a maximum of ten. 

What is sometimes known as the ‘‘body- 
dipping”’ exercise is especially good for widen- 
ing the shoulders. It is also useful in develop- 
ing the muscles of the arms, the chest and 
the shoulders. A position should be taken 
with the feet close together, knees braced, 
three foot lengths away from a horizontal 
rail—the edge of a substantial table or a high 
bench. On this place the hands, knuckles up, 
thumbs beneath and well apart, say from 
eighteen to twenty-four inches. If a table is 
used, the hands should incline inward so as 
to get as much of the inner edge of the palms 
as possible on the surface. Inhale fully as the 
arms are bent and the body is slowly lowered 
until the chest lightly touches the rail. The 
whole body, from ankle to neck, should be 
kept in a rigid line. In bending the arms take 
care that the elbows are turned well out- 
ward. Raise the body by straightening the 
arms quickly. From six to ten repetitions 
will be sufficient for the beginner. By slow 
and gradual increase the full number of the 
movements may be brought up to twenty or 
even more, 

One more useful, but little-practiced, exer- 
cise may be added to the list. Light dumb- 
bells should be used. At the start the body 
should be erect, feet well apart, arms by the 
sides, knuckles outward. Inhaling slowly 
and deeply, carry the arms.outward and up- 
ward to shoulder level. A definite outward- 
stretching movement should be made with 
the arms while rising; the movement should 
not be made quickly. When the horizontal 
position is reached turn the hand so that the 
palms are uppermost. Hold the position for 
two seconds. The return, movement—with 
the palms down—should be made quickly 
and with considerable effort, the arms drawn 
tightly back. 
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EW VACUUM TUBES—The radio 

public naturally i is greatly interested in 
everything ‘‘new”’ relating to radio. It there- 
fore will appreciate the following information 
regarding new tubes and associated ap- 
paratus. 

New products of the Radio Corporation 
of America include several new types of 
tubes, tube bases and tube sockets. These 
are given the distinguish- 
ing combination of let- Fig, 
ters UX or WX, just as 














UV and WD indicate 
types that are already -— 
well known. 4 


UX-120, UX-112 and UX-210 are new 
poor age od tubes which are superpower 
mene, They are intended to be used 
wit 135 or even more volts of ‘‘B”’ battery 
in the plate circuit, and will find their prin- 
cipal function in the last stage of audio to 
provide, it is said, greater audio amplifica- 
tion and loud-speaker 
volume than is possible 
Fig. with the present type 
2 of tube. 

UX-120 will operate 
on dry cells. UX-112 
and UX-210 will re- 
quire a storage battery. 

The last-named tube is the most powerful of 
the three and is useful as a 7.5-watt trans- 
mitting tube, as well as being a very fine 
audio amplifier, operating at a filament cur- 
rent of either 6 or 7.5 volts. 


New bases are found on tubes already 
familiar. The old WD-11 type of tube has 
long contact prongs at the base. The sockets 
for this type of tube usually have springs 
which make contact at the sides of the 
prongs somewhat as shown in Fig. 1. The 
UV-201-A, or ‘“‘standard-base”’ tube, makes 
contact with the socket as in Fig. 2 

What the Radio Corporation has done is 
to redesign the bases for the UV-201-A, 
UV-199 and WD tubes, so that all will have 
contact prongs at the base identical in size, 
spacing and shape.. The new contact prongs 
make side contact as does the present 
WD.-11 tube, but may also be used to make 
end contact in the present types of standard 
sockets. New sockets making this special 
side contact are of course sold along with the 
tubes having the new bases. 

It is said that the old UV-199 and WD-11 
tubes will be continued to accommodate 
those who have sets using the small UV-199 
and special WD-11 sockets, so the radio 
public need not fear on that score. 

Since the UX special base will, however, 
fit in the standard socket, making end con- 
tact, the UV-200, UV-201-A and WD-12 
may hereafter be expected under the new 
names of UX-200, UX-201-A and WX-12, 
differing not at all in operating character- 
istics, but differing in the base design. 

For the UX tubes the size of the two fila- 
ment prongs exceeds that of the grid and 
plate prongs. The principal reason for this is 
that the tube may always be inserted cor- 
rectly in the socket, which has holes in it 
that the four prongs just fit, when properly 
inserted. The greater diameter of the fila- 
ment prongs also tends to give a better con- 
tact area on the socket spring. 


New rectifier tubes are the UX-216-B 
and the UX-213. The UX-216-B is a rectifier 
tube for use in “‘B” battery eliminators and 
current supply devices, and gives single or 
“half-wave”’ rectification of alternating cur- 
rent. The UX-213 gives double-way or “‘full- 
wave” rectification and is capable of giving 
the same maximum direct current, or recti- 
fied current—65 milliamperes—as the 
UX-216-B. 


New DeForest tubes are DV-3-A and 
DV-5. The DV-3-A has the same operating 
characteristics as the present DeForest 
DV-3, but has the small base. Its use and 
purpose correspond to the UV-199 and 
C-299, Like the DV-3 it is intended to 
operate on dry cells. The DV-5 was es- 
pecially designed as an audio amplifier where 
maximum power output is desired. 
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? GOOD BOOKS 
for BOYS 


By an editor of 
The Youth’s Companion 
RUSSELL GORDON CARTER 


A Patriot Lad of Old Boston 
A Patriot Lad of Old Philadelphia 
A Patriot Lad of Old Salem 


These stories picture life in the Colonial 
cities from the point of view of a boy during 
the Revolution. The historic background is 
faithfully drawn; history is made a living 
thing. At the same time there is an exciting 
story that boys will follow with breathless 
interest. 





Gow 


Bob Hanson, Tenderfoot 

Bob Hanson, Scout 

Bob Hanson, First-Class Scout 
Bob Hanson, Eagle Scout 


These stories are for younger Boy Scouts and 
are full of Scout information. The reader goes 
to camp with a band of Scouts, lives with 
them, laughs with them, and does the many 
interesting things that Scouts do. The stories 
show boy nature at its best. 


ow 
Red Gilbert’s Flying Circus 


A laughable story of five boys who 
organize an amateur circus and go 
on tour. They have all sorts of fun, 
all sorts of trouble — naturally, 
since there are four cats, a pair of 
white mice, three dogs, a mule, a 
horse, and a parrot that always 
says the wrong thing. 


Co 
$1.50 
At all bookstores 
The Penn Publishing Co. 
6 923 Filbert Street 7 Philadelphia, Pa. 5 
ma -+- cen 


Delightful Xmas Gifts 
NAME beautifully engraved in Gold—FREE 
with each Set—Pencil Sharpener, 














NOS Ree eee aan St cee Te oo kann Gold. 60 conte 


No. DaATHUR Cano with NAME cugraved tx E2 karat Cod. 80 cents 
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NocBhi~Boxot Sie Pence bOcentss We LSE ered ecto cemts 
Sir y St 10 cents. 


Pricctine -: 
Oldest & Largest Mfgrs of Advertising Lead Pencils 


BALLARD PENCIL CO. °° 4i,270- 35 | 











Lever action, 5 shot, caliber 50 rim fire. Weight 7 
lbs. 37 inches long; barrel 20 inch; in good order. 
Price, $4.50 each. Ball cartridges $1.50 per 100. 
15 Acres Army Goods, New Catalog, 1925, 
60th Anniversary issue, 372 pages, fully illus- 
trated, contains pictures and information of_ all 
American military guns and pistols since 1775, 
also rifles, revolvers, uniforms, tents, knapsacks, 
saddles, war medals, etc. Mailed 50c stamps. 
Special New Circular for 2c stamp. Est. 1865. 
Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Bdway, N. Y. City 
Musical Recitations, 


PLAY Minstrel Opening Cho- 


ruses, Darky plays. Send for free catalogue to 
J. R. Hellener & Co., Atchison, Kas. 














Dialogues, Monologues, 





MART YN’S PRESIDENT SPELLER GAME 
Universal School game for boys and girls and the older folks. 
Mystifyi Entertaining and Educational. 29 halftone 

hotos of all the Presidents. By mail, in attractive box, 25c. 
money soline to aehoginates, Co MARTYN 105 W. 
schoolmates. G. MA N, 4 

Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 





$5.00 worth all diff. foreign stamps, from 
our mail, $1.00. Nice selection and free 
premium, 25c. Agents wanted, 75 % discount. 
CALCULATOR CORP., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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ago TO Malig_ 
Bogs 
For A CHRISTMAS GIFT—Very few 
boys who are handy with tools would 
think of turning to a French poet for in- 
struction in woodworking, but nevertheless 
they might do so with profit if they knew the 
right poet. Victor Hugo is the man. During 
his political exile of almost twenty years in 
the island of Guernsey he diverted himself 
by making furniture. 

As visitors at the Victor Hugo museum in 
Paris learn, the poet-workman followed two 
general plans. Some furniture he decorated 
with burnt-in designs. No more beautiful 
work of that sort has been done by any 
amateur.. Some furniture he ornamented 
with carvings obtained from buildings that 
were being torn down. Settees, chests, book- 


cases and tables are but a few of the articles 
that he finished in this way. 





Victor Hugo 
cupboard and 
folding tea 
table 


One of his creations, decorated in the sec- 
ond way, suggests a useful piece of furniture. 
You may like to make it as a gift for your 
mother. The history of the design will add 
interest to the gift. The thing is a cupboard 
and folding tea table combined, which, truth 
to tell, even though it was the work of a poet, 
is constructed like the ironing board that 
modern efficiency experts particularly advise 
—the kind that is attached at one end to the 
wall and can be folded into a cabinet with all 
its paraphernalia—flatiron, iron holder, 
beeswax, and what not. 

The drawings show the details of the 
ingenious device. The fact that you may not 
be able to get a carving with which to 
decorate the leg of your cabinet should not 
deter you, for nicely finished plain wood- 
work is very handsome, 


Shelf | 


The cupboard, 






































opened out, 
ne serves as a 
4 © tea table 
Cabinet} | |i 
Drawers’ =| iad «Shelves 
= o 6 
Hinges 
Sable te 
SSS 
CHook’and|*.* Sable -3*Ticok and 
Catch Lip win! Catch Teg 
Hinges 
Cabiriet| | Teg 
The cupboard, 
.°.| folded up, on 
"| the wall 
Hinges* 


The cabinet, as you may like to point out 
when it is finished, provides a way to make 
dishes decorative when they are needed for 
decoration and to keep them covered from 
dust between whiles. Further, it consumes 
little or no space when not in use as a table, 
and has no swinging doors to bump into or 
sliding doors to jam or scratch each other. 
The drawers at the left will hold spoons, 
napkins and the like. 
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This Steam Shovel built from Super Erector 
No. 7 Set—$10.00. 


and go. 


toy every day. 


Super Erector No. 7—$10 
The most popular Erector Set — contains 
powerful electric motor, new Erector boiler, 
steam shovel, base plates, curved girders, 
assortment of gears — 473 parts, builds 533 
models — with 64-page manual in colors. 
Packed in wooden chest. Price, $10. Other 
Erector Sets from $1.00 to $50.00. 





A. C. GILBERT CO., 
347 Blatchley Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


also the Gilbertscope to the following address: 


\ X HEN a boy has an Erector Set he can make working models of steam 
shovels, concrete mixers, locomotives, draw-bridges, hundreds of 
engineering toys. The powerful Erector electric motor makes them whiz 


Erector exclusive features are: —Its square girders; curved girders; 
steam shovel; new Erector boiler; dredge bucket; giant fly wheel. Other 
Erector features are:—Its perforated strips; a great assortment of gears and 
hundreds of other genuine perfect mechanical parts for a boy to build a new 


Sign this coupon and I will send my new free 
book about the new Erector, “One Thousand Toys ee 
in One,” also a present, the Mysterious Gilbertscope. 


Please send your free book, “One Thousand Toys in One,” and 


Hello Boys! 


Here’s the biggest 
thrill you ever had 


The New Erector 


the world’s 
greatest toy! 
























STURGES 
FREE 











- your neighbor praise the 

old reliable Pathfinder, the 

wonderful national weekly home 
magazine that 3 million people read. You 
can , 2 his unbiased digest of domestic and world affairs for a tri- 
fle. e Pathfinder is in a class by i tself—nothing else to equal it; 
wholesome. Chuck full of the choicest reading—the 
estion box, 

entertainment 











health, + stories, pictures—instruct: 
for all. Send 15c (coin orstamps) for this big paper on trial 13 weeks, 
or $1 forfullyear (S2issues), Pathfinder, Washington, D. 









The hair you admire 
can be yours 


SMOOTH and softly lustrous... easy 
to comb and to keep in place... 


HIS kind of hair can be yours, 
too. Just brush a little Stacomb 

on your hair every morning. Sta- 
comb also helps prevent dandruff. 
Buy Stacomb today at any drug or 


department store. In jars and tubes or 
liquid form. 


nso us rar ore 








Standard Laboratories, Inc., 
: Dept.AB-25,113W.18thSt.,N.Y.C 


Please send me, free of charge, 


Fr ee a generous sample tube of Stacomb. i 
Offer i pT eee ere Tr tt 
Min ctaceneevseonacesass 


















Print Your Own 


Cards, Stationery, Circulars. Paper, ete. Save 
money. Print for others, big profit. Corplete 
outfits $8.85. Job ~ $12, $35, Rotarv $150. All 
easy, rules sent. Write for catalog presses 

ete, THE PRESS CO., Y-79, Meriden, Conn. 
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THE RIVER 








By Gertrude Boughton Urquhart 


The shining river runs along 
Right through the town each day; 
I used to think that sometime 

It would surely run away. 


My mother used to teach in school, 
And many things she knows; 
She doesn’t think it strange at all, 


\ 
, The way the river flows. 


AVID stood in the cabin door 
D watching the rest of the 
family as they climbed the 
narrow trail up Pine Mountain. They 
were going to pick huckleberries to 
sell to the campers. Mammy allowed 
each child to keep the money he 
made from his berries, and David 
already had fifteen cents. 

If only he had not tried to split 
pine knots for kindling the afternoon 
before, he might have gone with the 
others, picked another gallon and 
made another fifteen cents. Then the 
new straw hat in the show case at Mr. 
Bigg’s store would have been his to 
wear to school on Monday. Now all 
that he had was a very sore toe. 
David could hardly keep from cry- 
ing at the thought of it. 

He tried to play by himself and 
found it little fun without Daril and 
Sam. He went to the orchard and 
picked up a basket of the bright-red 
June apples. He took them to a 


And all the snow in spring that melts 
And all the rain that rains 

In winter or in summertime 

Into the river drains. 


But every time that I went by 
I looked, and it would be 
Still running on by lawns and road 


' And going out to sea. 


She told me how the melting snow 
Upon a mountain ridge 


Comes right on down through field and town 


And underneath the bridge. 


And other streams will join it too, 
As well as rain and snow, 

And onward to the ocean 
Together they will go. 


The ocean is the meeting-place; 
How pleasant it must be 

To meet. the other rivers 

That have traveled out to sea! 
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WHEN DAVID STAYED AT HOME 
By May Justus 


shady spot, where he lay down and 
began to eat them, until by and by 
he fell asleep. 

The next thing he knew he opened 
his eyes to see a strange man sitting 
near him, dabbing with a brush on 
something that resembled Mammy’s 
dough board. 

David suddenly sat upright. 

“Don’t!” the man said. “Lie down 
again just as you were.”’ 

David was so astonished that he 
obeyed at once. 

“There! That’s fine!’ themancried. 
“If you’ll be good and lie there for ten 
minutes, I’ll give you—let’s see, I'll 
give you a dime for every minute.” 

David lay very still. He began to 
count. Ten cents for every minute! 


If he- had only studied his table of. 


tens better at school, he would not 
have to count it up on his fingers. 
But finally he had it—a hundred! 
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A hundred cents! It would take a 
great many huckleberries to bring 
a hundred cents. Why, that was a 
dollar! What would Mammy and 
Daril and Sam say? 

“All right,” sang out the man. 
“Come and see, if you like.” 

David came in a hurry. 

On the big board was the picture 
of a little boy lying asleep in the grass 
with a basket of ripe apples beside 
him. Why, the man had painted him! 
What would the boys say if they 
could see that? 

“Would you sell me that picture?”’ 
David asked. 

The man laughed. “How much 
will you give me?’ he asked. 

“T have fifteen cents,” David said, 
“‘and then there’s the dollar you owe 
me.” 

“‘Let’s make a bargain,” the man 
said. “I’ll pay you the dollar now and 
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take the picture home to finish it. By 
and by I will sentyouw-acopy’of it. 
How will that do?” 

“Will you be sure and send it?” 

“Yes, indeed,’’ the man promised. 
Then he gave David the dollar and 
went away. 

Several months later David got a 
large roll at the post office, and when 
he unwrapped it he found a good- 
health poster with his own face 
smiling close to a big basket of red 
apples! Underneath it were the words: 

“An Apple a Day Keeps the Doc- 
tor Away!” 

Why, the teacher down at the lit- 
tle mission school had told them that 
one day. David ran all the way home 
with it. 

Mammy framed it with pine cones 
and hung it on the wall of the cabin 
where everyone who comes may see 
it. And David is glad that he got the 
dollar for himself and the picture 
for Mammy. 
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CT now on this special of- 
¢ fer! Go to your grocer; buy 
one large or three small packages 
of Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour 
which entitles you to buy a grid- 
dle for $1.69. If your grocer can’t 
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supply the griddle with the pan- 
cake flour, mail us $1.69 with his 
name and address, as well as your 
own, and griddlewill be sent you 
postpaid. Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Company, Minneapolis, U.S. A. 


Pillsburys Pancake Flour 


Made by the millers of Pillsbury’s Best Flour 

















Yo! Ho! Ho! Boys What do You Know? “ 


Ten little Jiggeties hustling like fun— 
Set up a factory—and then they'll be done 


ES, SIR, it’s a factory you can own this Christmas—electrically 
operated, complete, or any part of one. Sure, they’re only 

Sut they work like big ones;— 
motors humming, overhead transmission whirring, drills, punch 
presses, lathes, saws, buffing wheels and all the rest hard at it— 
American Industry in Miniature—that’s what it is— 


KNAPP ELECTRIC TOYS 


miniature—these machines— 


that’s whatyouask for. What wouldn’t 
you give to own such a wonderful set 
of toys. And you can start owning 
Knapp Toys for as little as a dollar. 


Knapp Electric Toys will give you a 
Christmas such as you never enjoyed 

fore, and the longer you own them 
the more fascinating they get, and the 


ioe neen 
Dept. 106 








Port Chester, New York 





more you learn about electricity which 
may be of real importance when you 
grow up and earn your own living. 


Knapp Electric Toys are sold at Toy, 
Department, an and Hardware 
stores everywhere, Y 
Knapp Catalogue, or we will send it to 
you for 6c (stamps) to cover postage. 


e )y LearnmoreaboutKnappElec- 





our dealer has the 


tric Toys now, for Christmas 
soon 







‘HOW THE FLOWERS | 


GOT 
THEIR NAMES 


By Lockwood Barr 
Il. The Peony 


ARS has been accused of be- 
ing the master-mind who 
tempted Paris to steal 

| Helen, the most beautiful woman in 
| Greece, so as to cause the Trojan war 
and help his business, which was 
starting wars. 

The gods took sides, but they 
could not take part; Mars, however, 
|disguised as a Thracian captain, 
|sneaked in under the walls of Troy 
and engaged in conflict Diomedes, a 
Greek mortal. Minerva, protector of 





Diomedes’ charioteer and drove 
straight at Mars. 

The Iliad tells the beginning of the 
conflict thus: Diomedes strikes his 
spear against the nethermost belly of 
Mars and wounds him, rending his 
fair skin; then plucks forth the spear 
again. Brazon Mars bellows loud as 
ten thousand soldiers in battle cry 
when they join in strife and fray. So 
mightily bellowed Mars, insatiate of 
battle. 

Mars was put to utter rout. He 
ran to Jupiter, who was unspeakably 
angry with Mars for having started 
this fight on earth, and so would have 
nothing of him. He told Paian, the 
family physician, to patch him up 
but get rid of him. Paian did it right 
swiftly by laying assuaging herbs 
upon the wound, seeing that his 
patient was in no wise of mortal 
mould, but in truth was Mars, the 
god of war, in person. 

Paian was the name taken by 
Apollo when he assumed the réle of 
Eminent Physician by Appointment 
to their Royal Highnesses the gods 
and goddesses of Mount Olympus. 
He was also the bard at the feasts of 
the gods who played his lyre and 
sang of his exploits. Apollo com- 
posed the Pan, a song of victory, 
to tell of his slaughter of the Python 
monster. 

Through the oracle of Delphi 
Apollo was the physician of the 
soul as well as of the body and 
cleansed sin and cured man’s bodily 
ills. In turn the Greeks sang to Apollo 
great hymns of praise and thanks- 
giving, which they called pzans. 

Our peony was once spelled 
“peony,” for, according to legend, it 
possessed healing powers, having 
been one of the blooms sacred to 
Apollo, or Paian, the physician. Ac- 
cording to the myth, the peony was 
given to Apollo by his mother Leto, 
who took it out of her garden on 
Mount Olympus. 





Watch for the next Lockwood Barr 


Diomedes, instantly penetrated Mars’ | 
disguise. She seized the reins from | 
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story soon to appear on the Children’s | 
'Page—all about how the peacock got | 


| spots on hts tail. 
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You and your family 
will enjoy the spring- 
like days, the moun- 
tains, seashore and the 
thousands of miles of 
paved motor roads. 


The journey there is a real 
pleasure. The California 
Limited, exclusively first- 
class —Santa Fe “all the 
way”—takes you through a 
sunny, scenic wonderland 
and you can go via Grand 
Canyon National Park 
without change of Pull- 
man. Fred Harvey dining 
service, another exclusive 
feature, is supreme in the 
transportation world. 


ost ma is BP 


W. J. 
Santa Fe System Lines 
266 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 


Send ga me Santa Fe picture-folders of winter trip to: 


811 
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“Fair lady, surely ¢his will gain thy pleas- 
ure,” said the Marquis, ina very pleading 


+ remem age 
. 


“for it brings the perfumes and colors 
of Oriental gardens. It is rich with the 
magic medicaments and nourishing oils 
of the ancients.” 

“How very sweet of you, Marquis,” 
replied Beatrice. “And will it keep me 
beautiful?” 

“Forever and ever!” . 

“T shall use it, then. Thank you. Re- 
turn ten years from today, at this hour, 
and if I am still as beautiful as I am 


oe 
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Copyright 1925, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


tone, as he presented his soap treasure, 
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this moment, I may marry you.” 

But when Beatrice learned the truth 
—that, with all its perfumes and colors 
and oils and medicaments, his beguiling 
soap had none of the magic powers he 
had claimed for it—she grew very doubt- 
ful of the Marquis’s reliability. So she 
married the nice young man who offered 
her a cottage by the sea and unlimited 
supplies of honest Ivory. 


Waar can a soap truthfully promise 
you? Magic? Of course not. Take Ivory. 
If you paid a dollar a cake, you could 
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eauty battled the Marquis 


get no better soap. But if Ivory, with 
all its excellence, should agree to trans- 
form your skin, or cure it, or “nourish” 
it with oils, that moment it would lay 
itself open to suspicion, would it not? 
Ivory promises no magic. It simply 
protects the delicate bloom and texture 
of fine complexions by its purity and 
mildness. It leaves behind enough of 
the natural oil to keep your complexion 
clear and soft. 
With Ivory, plus good health, the care 
of the skin becomes a simple matter. 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 











